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Note by the editor —The first two articles in this number, though not written 
in collaboration, deal with the present crisis from related points of view: (1) the 
nature, philosophy and historical background of the crisis, (2) the outlook for re- 
ligion, and (3) the church’s part in the solution. Together they form a search- 
ing analysis and diagnosis of the intellectual and spiritual situation, and the 
solution proposed is one the church must lay to heart and act upon. We make 
no apology for such ‘contemporary’ articles in a theological review, for the 
whole future of theology and indeed of religion is in jeopardy these days. 

For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail? 


The philosophy of humanism has contributed largely if not 
wholly to the present world crisis. Humanism is the doctrine 
that to an unascertainable extent our truths are entirely man made 
products. 

The tendency of all homo-centric philosophy, without the dis- 
cipline of the Christian faith, is ultimately to degenerate into an 
ego-centric philosophy. It is to be admitted that there are many 
forms of classical humanism which seek to avoid this fate and 
earnestly try to preserve universal standards for mankind as a 
whole, against the efforts of the individual to make his own in- 
terests his standards, which results in a purely ego-centric point of 
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view. The break-down of classical humanism into this self- 
centered interpretation is the type of humanism that is under 
criticism in this paper. 

Human motives sharpen all our inquiries, all our emotions, and 
are largely responsible for the formulae of life that we 
as necessary for existence. F.C. S. Schiller, one of the early pro- 
ponents of humanism, goes so far as to say that “ the world is 
what we make it.” He adds that we ought to start as if it were 
wholly plastic, acting methodically on that assumption and stop- 
ping only when we are decisively rebuked. 

Such are the objectives of humanism, that all common thought 
and projective imagination are homocentric. The final test of 
fitness is measured only by human analysis and aspirations. Man 
approaches his world with the express purpose of discovering all 
the services it can render him, and with the conviction that his 
desires and his alone form the final criterion of what truth is for 
him. Science in all departments of learning must be carefully 
studied and appraised in terms of what good can be rendered man. 
The highest power of knowledge is man himself and no other 
being need be recognized or considered as superior to himself. 
Man it is, who has to speak for the reality of his world. There 
are no revelations of truth from a higher consciousness than his 
own. His own consciousness is the supreme consciousness, and 
if the term God is to be used at all it must be confined to the con- 
sciousness of man, awake as far as it possibly can be, to the reality 
of truth that man discovers in his universe. Undoubtedly it is 
fair to assume that the Greek Protagoras when he said, “ Man is 
the measure of all things,” had in mind the thought that there can 
be no value extant in the world unless it measures up to some 
human interest demand of man. 

To use Mr. Bradley’s words, “ Man encounters reality but does 
not possess it.” The humanist feels he not only encounters it but 
actually believes he does possess it. But reality is just too big 
for man to possess, for the final keeping of it is in the hands of 
God. The humanist, in other words, attempts to take over the 
responsibility of God, and in so doing throws out of court all 
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considerations of mercy, justice, and divine love. No wonder 
that the humanist eventually finds himself ensnarled in a web of 
material problems with only material tools with which to solve 
them. The arrogance of the humanist has created large bodies 
of victims who cry out at the injustice done them, and who only 
await the proper moment to revolt against the inhumanities of 
man. If and when that moment comes, those who rise up to 
leadership are more inhuman than any of their predecessors ever 
were, and the whole conflict of human relations becomes more 
deeply involved in cruelty and rank selfishness. So long as man 
considers he is the measure of all things without obligation to 
any power higher than himself, so long as man insists upon seizing 
for himself the responsibilities of God, there will continue ad 
infinitum like a series of concentric circles one crisis following 
upon another crisis. In one period one group is the victim, in 
another, another, with the ever-present threat of social and politi- 
cal revolution and counter-revolution constantly staring man in 
the face. 

In all the intricate picture of humanism one cannot find a single 
spark of idealism because of the humanist’s earnest endeavor to 
make human consciousness the alpha and omega of all truth. 


The specific crisis which the Christian faces in the world today, 
I maintain, is the direct product of a period of many years of 
man’s professed self-sufficiency. Godless in its power, selfish in 
its personal aims, blind to all sacrifice, man’s war upon man 
threatens the very doom of man himself. We have only to cite 
some of the prevailing circumstances of world-life today to see 
how painfully true this is. 

The Russian Revolution was the outgrowth of centuries of 
servitude of millions of people to a comparatively small number of 
the ruling classes. The ignorance of the masses that was allowed 
to prevail, the excessively low conditions of living, the brutalities 
imposed upon them for defiance of the will of the ruling classes, 
all fermented into such a gaseous pot-boiling, that the whole 
superstructure of the ruling classes was blown to bits. Out of 
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these millions of slaves some assumed ruling authority and, aflame 
with the new power they had usurped, these later rulers became 
even more barbaric in their conduct than their predecessors were. 

And what have these later rulers atttempted? Utilizing that 
same humanistic philosophy of which they were once the victims, 
they have developed a social religion whose only God is their own 
human will. Once more the masses have been exploited, but this 
time they have been persuaded that the very soil of Russia is their 
own inheritance, but that this heritage must be used only in ways 
dictated by the State. Any disobedience to the State means death, 
The masses are taught to worship the State, and the State wor- 
ships only its own will. The hold that the State maintains over 
its people is religious in method, but godless in character. Stalin’s 
whole philosophy is that of the “ State-intoxicated man,” to para- 
phrase a commentator of Spinoza. The State needs slaves, will 
have nothing to do with any concept of moral and spiritual free- 
dom, must be sufficient unto itself, and the rulers will determine 
the definition of this self-sufficiency. The very low levels to which 
the present Russian rulers have sunk is amply seen in their hatred 
of the Orthodox Church, and in their intolerance of all for which 
it once stood in days prior to the Revolution. 

Humanism is here seen at its lowest depths, with no hope for 
the masses of Russia but a continuance in this servitude until 
another proper time arrives for revolution. And this vicious 
circle will continue until man in Russia recognizes some power 
greater than the will of man. 


To get a proper perspective of the tragic consequences of the 
doctrine of humanism in present-day Germany, one must turn 
back the pages of time to the middle of the 18th Century. For 
over one hundred years, Germany contributed more intellectual, 
spiritual, and cultural wealth to the world than almost any other 
single nation. 

The philosophical thought of Kant dominated thinking Ger- 
many, and long after his death in 1802 his spiritual idealism was 
felt in all significant religious movements. Kant produced a 
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philosophy which in some ways is the greatest apology the teach- 
ings of Jesus ever received at the hands of a profound thinker. 
His observation, in his work entitled The Conflict of the Good 
Principle with the Evil for the Mastery in Man, that only by the 
receiving of the Ideal, of the Son of God into our disposition and 
by change of heart is absolution conceivable, is remarkably Chris- 
tian. Again he says, conscience is not a thing to be acquired, and 
it is not a duty to acquire it, but every man as a moral being has 
it originally within himself. Refer to Kant’s treatise entitled, 
The Critique of Practical Reason, and one can discover the deep 
moral and religious faith he was teaching, in a Germany which 
then loved truth freely expressed. Time does not allow further 
mention of Kant’s strong, idealistic position, both in the field of 
philosophy and in that of religion. 

Moses Mendelssohn in the middle of the same century said, “ It 
is only against atheism, epicureanism, and fanaticism that the 
state has any right to take proceedings; for he who does not 
allow the existence of God, of Providence, and of a future life, 
cannot realize the end of civil life.” To these great names in 
German history must be added Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, and, of more recent date, Weizsacker, Harnack, Wundt, 
Schweitzer, Eucken, and countless others who gave idealism to 
the thought of a great nation which now has become barbaric in 
its conduct. 

Nor must one neglect to mention the priceless contributions to 
music which Germany produced from many minds but more es- 
pecially from the soul of Johann Sebastian Bach, the musician of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

All of these earlier creators were free and unhampered in giving 
expression to pure thought and spirit. The greatness of this 
movement lasted till the end of the 19th Century. 

It might be said that the beginning of an influence, which was 
eventually to annihilate the glory which was old Germany’s, 
began in 1866 when Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck who 
had always appeared to be an opponent of the National Party in 
Germany now became its leader. Painstakingly and with con- 
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summate skill he built up the Prussian military caste. This caste 
—whether it acknowledged it in name or not is unimportant— 
adopted in fact the doctrine of humanism. Man must encounter 
the reality of force, and possess it; the will of man is final and 
man himself determines God’s will. The Prussian military sys- 
tem, greedy, ambitious, and brutal, Bismarck made representative 
of the spirit of the German Empire. Questions of God and 
religious influence had to take second place in the schemes of this 
man. Empire-building received the right of way. Gradually, 
toward the close of the 19th Century and the beginning of the 
20th, all was ready in Germany for the pressing forward of her 
great military ambitions; and in 1914 came the first World War. 
Personally I have always remembered how few and hollow were 
the religious voices of those in Germany who at that time might 
have been expected to exert some influence. But the fury for 
religious extermination was so well launched that few if any dis- 
senters of this Prussian caste could speak with strength. Man's 
will, not God’s, controlled Germany. Even Eucken who had 
visited America shortly before 1914 had nothing to say; he either 
would not or could not speak. 

In 1918, at the conclusion of the harrowing war, once again we 
witness almost all of the victorious nations so goaded with re- 
venge and bitterness against ruined Germany that the same old 
doctrine of humanism was the dominating influence in all inter- 
national conversations. The arbiters at the so-called peace table 
placed their own national interests, as they saw them, first. Man’s 
judgment must prevail, and whatever judgments God might have 
were not inquired into. With the exception of one American — 
voice—that of Woodrow Wilson—no sign of idealism, mutual 
consideration, or even of an effort to analyse the psychology of 
the vanquished was revealed. The whole matter seemed to be 
so to crush, circumvent, and hamper the vanquished that he 
would never rise again. If this is not a most brutal form of 
humanism one would like to know what is! 

It must be stated in all honesty that if in 1918 every nation in- 
volved had been motivated by a belief in a universal God, and had 
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acknowledged that His will for world-destiny must be consulted 
in all international planning, then Germany might not have become 
a group of war victims so crushed in mind, body, and spirit that 
they grasped at the mad and insane scheme of salvation which they 
have now accepted. If territorial matters, trade, and economic 
considerations had been handled from the point of view of God’s 
will, man today might not be witnessing, the awful depths of man’s 
own depravity as seen in present-day Germany. But the mistake 
is now in the past, and the crisis of the present is the spectacle of 
men in Germany on a godless march. The might of force has 
never rolled against neighbor nations with such hideous conse- 
quences. Any man who defies the Ruthless Man of Germany 
must die. Nothing is sacred save the ideologies of the leaders of 
Germany. In the prosecution of those ideologies Hitler and his 
associates have, in effect, adopted the methods of Christianity— 
namely if you believe in something hard enough it can be achieved. 
Christianity has set the standard of God as an objective of 
belief; Hitler has set himself as the standard; and he has made 
out of his influence one of the most powerful religions that has 
ever swept over Europe. It is a religion whose God is one man 
—Hitler himself. And because he has made this religion promise 
everything to Germany, Germany has accepted it without a scin- 
tilla of mental reservation. 

The whole of civilization hangs in the balance, and the future 
of God’s hold on the destiny of the universe is threatened. To 
this issue there can be but one answer, “ Rise up, O men of God, 
and put your armour on.” Translated, this means that every 
conceivable aid must be given to wipe out once and for all time the 
forces of atheism as represented in the Axis partners. 


When we turn to our American picture honesty compels the 
_judgment that we are fast following the downward path of hu- 
manism which has brought such destruction to Europe. Europe 
is now engulfed by her own blunders; we as yet have not reached 
the abyss from which there is no returning. We still have time 
to take stock of the insidious inroads humanism is making on all 
fronts of our life. 
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This is shown in the general breakdown of our sense of per- 
sonal moral responsibility. When we can avoid obligations we 
are pleased, nay almost delighted. A few illustrations in the 
field of private life will suffice: No longer can it be said generally 
that a man’s word is his bond. The contract of a gentleman’s 
agreement is looked upon with suspicion and a written contract 
is the order of the day. Our trust of one another is weakened, 
We do not feel we can depend upon mutual cooperation. This 
breeds uncertainty and forces us to think more and more of all 
self-protective measures ; on the other hand, the principles of faith 
and idealism most certainly dictate service to others. We are 
coming to believe that if a thing has to be done, we must do it 
ourselves. Put it in another way: in America, man is learning 
definitely to believe that his own personal power is the only 
strength he has to draw upon to accomplish what he wants. His 
fellows and neighbors do not help him as they should and he, be- 
cause of his lack of trust in them, does little to help them; and as 
for the power of God, that is left almost out of consideration. 

Further, let us look for a moment at the tremendous develop- 
ment which power salesmanship has shown in recent years. This 
force has swamped the public with promises and offers that have 
become fantastic and in many instances downright dishonest. The 
whole effort of salesmanship is to sell its product, and in order to 
do so very frequently claims are made through devious expression, 
imaginative display, and quotations which the article in question 
often cannot possibly meet. Power suggestion is a very danger- 
ous method unless used by the most scrupulously honest operators, 
Study carefully these power methods of salesmanship, through 
any one of a number of advertising media, and the crass ma- 
teriality of their force is plainly obvious. The theory that we 
must overcome resistance of a man by any way possible, is as- 
suredly equal to saying I must blot out intelligent reaction in 
others that my desire may prevail. This certainly is the doctrine 
of humanism in a very subtle and dangerous form. 

The conduct of our social life in many instances is for effect 
rather than social communion of kindred spirits. Man so craves 
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the social good will of others that he frequently even sacrifices his 
integrity to acquire it. To build up his social ego he seeks no- 
toriety, that he may appear to be numbered among the selected 
few. The picture of man’s efforts to blow his own trumpet is 
not only vulgar and common—it is again the assertion of the be- 
lief that what he wants he is going to possess at all costs. Dis- 
courtesy, rudeness, tardiness in keeping social appointments have 
displaced sensitive manners, and only further reveal the vanity of 
self-sufficiency. 

The strained interpretation that has been put upon intimate per- 
sonal morals, the increase in divorce, the growing belief that a 
problematical marriage can be entered into because later on easy 
ways out are possible, are all part and parcel of this ingrowing 
canker of humanism. 

This same philosophy, with no fear of God and little of man, 
has wormed its way into our general economic structure and sits 
now in such a high place that dangerous consequences are im- 
minent. The whole system of capitalism and labor is not wrong 
in its conception; the wrongness comes in the way both parties 
handle their affairs. On both sides of the fence man puts selfish 
interest above cooperative interests. Capital has not taken the 
pains to study the just rights of labor, and labor is intolerant and 
often ignorant of the needs and conditions of capital. Our early 
American history reveals that what greatness we have is due to 
this system of the working together of capital and labor. When 
frictions have developed these are not essentially due to the system 
but to the injustices meted out on both sides to each other. Great 
corporations have been brutal, and labor often intolerably stub- 
born. These facts have for their basis, innate selfishness and must 
be rooted out. These injustices are caused by self-interest taking 
the place of mutual interest. America cannot afford to abolish 
either capital or labor; each needs the other, but America must re- 
establish the operation of these two functioning bodies on a basis 
of reciprocal service and reciprocal reward for the work, intelli- 
gence, and risks demanded on the part of both in their mutual 
enterprise. To achieve this end man must place confidence in a 
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power of judgment higher than his own; or else the great Euro- 
pean crisis will find its reflection in America in a form that will 
spell doom to our way of life. 

Again, this selfish doctrine of humanism is discovered in the 
way man has allowed his fellow man to live in squalor and primi- 
tive housing conditions which cry out for justice to high heaven, 
Conditions under which city slum dwellers exist, those of the 
mountaineer dwellers in certain parts of our country, those of 
dwellers in the far South, are indictments against the men and 
women of America, and unless active moral cognizance is taken 
of them, God himself will take a hand. We must not let the 
crisis of these conditions continue or again the pattern of Europe 
will take root here. 


The diagnosis of the crisis is a world-wide contagious disease 
caused by man’s acceptance of the philosophy of humanism with 
all its hateful selfishness and its denial of any belief in a power 
higher than man. The treatment is the application of revealed 
religion through the person of Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, to all human problems in every walk of life. The prognosis 
is good, especialy among the English speaking peoples, but the 
time of recovery will be slow, dependent upon the faithfulness of 
the application of the treatment. 

Nothing is more true in modern philosophy of religion than the 
shift of emphasis from proofs of the existence of God to sincere 
attempts to understand what vital religion can do to give man a 
corner-stone with which to build a well balanced emotional, spir- 
itual, and intellectual life. The validity of religion will never be 
established on the basis of first demonstrating the existence of 
God ; rather the vital activity of revealed religion in human affairs 
will guarantee without mental reservation the existence of a 
Higher Power, God in the fullness of His Being. Man is not 
interested in God as a concept, nor in the God of a scientific in- 
ference, but in the God who is a Personal Spirit, the Father of 
all men, who weeps with them in their sorrow and rejoices with 
them in their success, and who stands continually ready to give 
man his healing power and light. 
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Man must seek the meaning of God in human experience, and 
he must not prejudice the success of his enterprise by starting 
out with a burden of traditional terms and prepossessions. We 
are in a crisis; that means here and now—present in our very 
midst is a danger, and survival demands that we do something 
about it. The only tool that can possibly help us is the religion 
of Jesus in its simplest form devoid of all cant. 

There are some great and necessary beliefs that Jesus’ life and 
teaching reveal which we must absolutely accept for our own, if 
we are to be his followers: The first is belief in God. We never 
will acquire an unwavering belief in God unless we come to know 
dependence upon Him. Man to rise to the fullness of his nature 
must be a dependent being; one who recognizes that nothing he 
possesses will ever come to complete fruition until he learns how 
to draw refreshment from the Source of all spiritual knowledge 
—God, who gave him out of Himself the spark of the spirit. 
This spark of the spirit, the gift of God, is an invitation to come 
to Him and receive the flame of life. Perhaps one of the reasons 
that man does not go to God more often is man’s failure to recog- 
nize that this spark in himself is of divine origin. Certainly our 
consciousness of the spirit within us does not come from the 
material world, for there is nothing spiritual in the world unless 
we make it so. 

This divine spark is responsible for all inspired creative work. 
If we look among our friends, those who give a lift to life almost 
invariably are they who believe in God. They overcome discour- 
agement and reveal an endurance in great crises that is almost 
inexplicable. They feel a union between themselves and a Higher 
Power, and are greatly dependent upon this Power for renewal 
of strength. They depend upon God, and other people discover 
they can always depend upon them for assistance. People who 
are inspired by the divine spark within are the rugged Christians ; 
they do not know how they are to accomplish a purpose but they 
know that they will, and not crack under strain. This mode of 
belief is the beginning of a knowledge of God on the part of man. 
Admission of the divine spark within is essential. 
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_An illustration of the staying power of inspired living under 
strain is revealed by Englishmen today, particularly among the 
civilian population. The English, of course, are inspired—their 
very chant, “ There will always be an England,” testifies to their 
supreme determination to win in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties, and not to crack morally under the strain. 

In the British Medical Journal for November 30th of last year, 
in an article entitled, “‘ War Strain, its Manifestations and Treat- 
ment,” there is this paragraph: “ From the beginning of the in- 
tense air raiding of London in the middle of September . . . the 
number of patients with hysterical and neurotic symptoms was 
smaller than had been expected” (p. 756). Again in the same 
Journal for October 26th, in an article called “ Psychiatric Casual- 
ties in London,” “ These brief notes . . . are intended primarily 
to show that psychiatric war casualties have occurred, though to 
a surprisingly small extent so far” (p. 554). I quote once more 
from the same Journal for January 18th, 1941, with reference to 
the air raids on Coventry : “ It cannot be said that there is evidence 
of any notable increase in the incidence of neurosis . . ., and 
Coventry has suffered many furious raids” (p. 82). A logical 
inference from this evidence can be drawn to the effect that in- 
spired people, filled with confidence that power will be given them 
to succeed, do not crack up under strain which would ruin others 
who had neither the inner inspiration nor inner confidence. To 
put it another way, those who are conscious of a power greater 
than themselves upon which they can draw, persevere in the face 
of tragedy with the sublime belief that they can transform this 
tragedy into victory, and that they will not break down. 

These illustrations reveal man’s spirit in union with God’s. 
Such a stirring belief always brings God near to man. This is 
the kind of union that we in America must make with our God, 
if we are to become effective Christians. When I say, ‘I believe 
in God,’ I mean I am in union with God, who will never forsake 
me, and who will always feed me strength. This constitutes a 
true belief in God, and is the belief of Jesus Christ. Having es- 
tablished contact between our own inner life and God’s, honest 
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worship of God follows. We pray and we hear His voice, we 
are happy and we see His smile, we grieve and we know His 
tears, we receive His commands to do service in His vineyard 
and He gives us power to carry them out. Such was Jesus’ 
relation with God. , 

With our nearness to God established and His love in our pos- 
session, Jesus taught that we must turn to man in loving service. 
The creed of this serivec is the golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
ye would have others do unto you.” This rule is the test of all 
of our conduct with our fellow-men. One word can describe the 
demands of this rule, the word unselfishness. To be completely 
unselfish is be like Christ. If man became unselfish, there would 
be no injustices anywhere, no wars, no hates, no starvation, no 
housing problems, no labor disputes but what could be ironed out, 
no despair, because all men inspired by the love of God through 
Christ would see in every wrong situation among their fellow-men 
a challenge to give unstintingly of their resources of mind, spirit, 
and worldly goods, to correct the evil and put love in its place. 

This is a simple program, in itself, but not at all simple for 
men to accept, because of their difficulty in believing in the exist- 
ence of God, and then, having overcome this difficulty, to carry 
out His nature in their lives. 

There is one dominant manifestation of Jesus that must not 
be omitted, for it explains so much of His work and so much of 
His infinite patience. As we read the synoptic gospels, it is 
plainly evident that Jesus possessed supernormal power. Without 
going into an analysis of His miracles, there is abundant evidence 
that Jesus revealed a psychic power whose dimension was limit- 
less. He only manifested it when some great teaching or healing 
was necessary. He had power which cut through time and space 
and brought the psychic and spiritual might of God to men. If 
these miracles persuade us of nothing more than the might of 
God, they truly were not performed in vain. But for my part 
these miracles do much more than this, particularly the miracle of 
the Resurrection, because all together they reveal a knowledge 
Christ had of psychic laws which could be invoked for the service 
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| of man in mental and spiritual healings and in demonstrating the 
i immortality of the soul. Modern psychology has affirmed the 
i truth of psychic healings, and the virgin science of psychical 
| research has brought forth much evidence demonstrating survival 
that cannot easily be ignored. In these two fields of endeavor 
—healing and psychical research—I am firmly persuaded that 
| enormous results are already obtained, and I have seen their value 
| indisputably proved in my own ministry. The technique of oper- 
ating with them is too lengthy for discussion here. But I be- 
lieve more firmly than I do anything else that Christ revealed the 
power of God in an invisible world that surrounds us every day of 
our lives. The Christian religion is a force which no circum- 
stances of man will ever destroy. “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but my words will not pass away.” 
I wish to close with a few verses of the beautiful poem of 
Theodor Fechner: 


In God my soul reposes, 

I live by God alone; 

All life revolves about Him, 
I cannot live without Him, 
He cannot me disown. 


In God my soul reposes, 

It dies at last, you say; 

But I no fear will cherish, 

The soul can never perish 
That lives in Him to-day. 

In God my soul reposes, 

In darkness tho’ immersed ; 
For the Lord God defending 
Throng witnesses unending, 
And Christ the Light is first. 
In God my soul reposes, 

The voyage will be short ; 
Though storms from harbor sweep me, 
In quiet I will keep me, 
Homebound for Him, my Port. 


(Translated by B. R. W.) 
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THE CHURCH FACING A WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


By Tueopore P. Ferris, Emmanuel Church, Baltimore 


A paper read at the Episcopal Evangelical Conference, Orange, New Jersey, 
May 15, 1941. 


The Christian answer to a world in revolution is a Church in 
resurrection. That the world is in revolution there is no doubt, 
—not merely the majestic revolution of its planetary movement, 
but the ruthless revolution of its self-centered movements in 
thought and behavior. Heretofore, sections of the earth have 
been in revolution, but never before has the whole world united 
in one outlandish tail-spin. While local revolutions in France 
have had reverberations in England and the United States, never 
before has it been possible to have a revolution on a world-wide 
scale. Not only are all parts of the globe included in this revolt, 
but also all phases of life. Money, men and machines are in- 
volved as well as nations, governments and empires. There is 
a revolution in ideas as surely as there is one in power politics. 

There is likewise no doubt that the church cannot stop this 
revolution. A tidal wave pays no attention to a chamber of 
commerce before it wipes out a town. The forces that have been 
set in operation are primitive, elemental and untamed. The 
Church can do very little, if anything, to stop them. At most, it 
can moderate and minister. The Church will do its best if it gives 
itself entirely to another type of activity—namely, resurrection. 

Revolution is a movement from within. It is generated by 
inherent power latent in the stream of events. The excesses of 
the French court in the eighteenth century had within themselves 
the power that would eventually break the Bastille. The arid 
stretches of eighteenth century literature in England had within 
themselves the power that would finally turn rationalists into 
romantics. The inequalities of rugged individualism have within 
themselves the power that will form labor unions and promote 
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strikes. Revolution, in other words, is a one-dimensional activity, 
It is produced by the natural stresses and strains within the 
organism. Resurrection, on the other hand, is quite different. 
It is a movement from without. It is power exerted upon an 
organism by an outside agent. It comes from parts unknown. 
It implies a context in which the events of life are set. It bears 
witness to sources of energy over and above the reserves of 
natural action and re-action. Resurrection often begins when 
revolution wears out. A clock has within itself the power to 
move its pendulum. The very weight of the pendulum makes 
certain its ceaseless movement. That is, as it were, the power of 
revolution. But what happens when the clock runs down? Is 
there any force that can wind it up? If there is, that must come 
from outside the clock. If there is, that is resurrection. 

It is this power of resurrection with which the Church is 
chiefly concerned. The Church has always been primarily con- 
cerned not so much with the survival of man as it has been with 
the revival of man. There are, to be sure, precious powers within 
man which promise him certain legacies of survival. But it has 
not been with those that the Church has largely occupied itself. 
It has been rather, with those extra-human energies which when 
brought to play upon the depreciating reserves of man’s life, 
mysteriously renew him and altogether revive him. 

We shall consider first the fact of resurrection power and 
then speak of some of the specific ways in which it may manifest 
itself within the church. 

I 


Scientists tell us that the physical universe is running down. 
We know all too well that the world of human civilization is 
running down. What we want to know is this: Is there a power 
which will wind up the clocks of life? The answer of most sci- 
entists is No. Dean Inge has surveyed the opinions in his book 
God and the Astronomers. His conclusion is: “ We have at 
present no right to believe in any physical agency which in the 
cosmic process can neutralize entropy.” Religion, on the other 
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hand, says Yes. Not presuming to make statements about the 
everlastingness of the cosmic process, it nevertheless bravely as- 
serts the fact that there is in the world of human experience a 
power of resurrection—a power which not only keeps pace with, 
but overtakes the tendency to disintegrate. 

One of the most dramatic statements of this belief is Ezekiel’s 
parable of the Valley of Dry Bones. The prophet is rather for- 
cibly persuaded to betake himself to a valley strewn with the 
skeletons of men and women. No cursory glance will do. The 
Lord makes him go all around them, look at them carefully, and 
see that they are very many, and very dry. He then asks the 
prophet a question which would have infuriated a more quick- 
tempered man. ‘Can these bones live?’ There was no sign that 
they should live; there was no evidence to point to the fact that 
they would live. The situation was hopeless and the prophet was 
helpless. Over and over again in the tragic history of mankind 
has that dual negative been repeated. Yet, at the bidding of the 
prophet, the bones came together and were clothed with flesh. 
The winds came from the four corners of the earth and breathed 
the spirit of life into them and they stood up—‘ an exceeding great 
army.’ God had taken old forms to make a new framework into 
which he then breathed a new spirit. That is the way resurrection 
often takes. 

In literature there are numberless examples of this process. 
In the latter half of the twelfth century, for instance, Saxo Gram- 
maticus wrote the story of Hamlet in the History of the Danes. 
Four centuries later Francis de Belleforest repeated the story. 
Still a generation later Shakespeare took the old forms and made 
a new framework. Into it he breathed a new and immortal 
spirit. The result is Hamlet, Prince of Denmark—the fruit, not 
of revolution, but resurrection. 

In religious history itself there are illustrations of the same 
thing. At the beginning of the first century the Jewish law was 
in danger of becoming a purely perfunctory thing. The pagan 
culture of Rome was decidedly on the decline, and the philosophy 
of Greece no longer had its first vitality. Into that valley of dry 
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bones came Jesus. Taking the old forms of the Jewish Law 
and Scripture he made a new framework. His disciples took 
the ideas of Greek philosophy and the holidays of a pagan cul- 
ture and into that new framework came the Holy Spirit like the 
winds from the four corners of the earth. The Christian Church 
was, in more ways than one, the work not of revolution, but 
resurrection. 

In the personal histories of men and women this extraordinary 
power is again and again demonstrated. One of the most heroic 
men of our time was Clarence Day. Hardly had he begun life 
when he was stopped by arthritis. Most people know what that 
disease can do to the body and spirit of a man. Yet, while he 
suffered he made the nation laugh, and after he died one of his 
friends wrote this about him. 

The foe that crippled his frame, 
That sought to stifle the flame, 
Itself was trapped by the frame, 
Singed by the flame. 

Stopped, surprised by a spirit, 
Which, having no call to fear it, 
Counter-attacked, pursued 

With weapons shrewd, 


Humor and fortitude. 
—Melville Cane. 


The foe ‘stopped, surprised by a spirit.’ There is a power that 
could re-wind the clock that had all too soon run down. It is the 
clue to that Power of the Living Spirit which seizes upon the 
ruins and relics of life. It reassembles the old forms in new 
patterns and then quickens them with its own life. What happens 
we call the miracle of resurrection. It is a miracle because it is 
beyond our cleverest imitations. It is resurrection whether it be 
the spirit of a man rising from a bed of pain, or the Son of Man 
rising from the dead. 


II 


It is perhaps the Church’s highest calling to declare this power 
of Renascence. There is only one thing immeasurably higher: 


. 
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that is to demonstrate it. And the highest of all, which turns out 
to be the lowliest of all, is to administer it to a world trapped in 
the Valley of Death. 

Where would this resurrection first break out? Some of us 
may be tempted to say that the first signs would be a new creed 
or a new liturgy. On second thought, however, we all know that 
the first signs would be a new manner of behavior. Life always 
comes before liturgy, and daring deeds before doctrine. At the 
present time Christian behavior is scarcely distinguishable from 
any other kind of behavior, yet the forms of it are everywhere 
present. I do not doubt that as many people know the Beatitudes 
by heart as know the Preamble to the Constitution. Hospitals 
and clinics are a silent witness to the general assumption that the 
sick and suffering deserve the best of man’s skill and care. Our 
courts are a blundering yet undeniable effort to secure the right 
of the individual. Teachers who attend no church are motivated 
by a responsibility to the citizens of the future. These and many 
other forms are like worn-out bodies from which all passion has 
departed. And yet it is into these very forms that God will put 
his Spirit that they may live. 

We cannot say too often that the Church can never raise itself. 
The most it can do is to put itself in such a position that it may 
be raised. But it can do that, and it must do that. It must take 
the ancient form of marriage and set it in such a place that the 
Creative Spirit of God can raise it into something new in which 
two people will demonstrate to the world the possibility of a union 
in which one personality does not absorb another, nor merely 
team up with another, but in which one personality in devotion 
to another, and both in loyalty to a Supreme Personality, may be 
made a new unit of Christian society. It must take the ancient 
forms of contract, promise and pledge and set them where God 
can breathe back the spirit of the moral imperative which will 
make them strong. The time is ready for a revival of Christian 
ethics. The brutality of men at their worst can be met only by 
the loving-kindness of men at their best. No matter how we may 
be involved in the mass murder of war, we are shocked into the 
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realization that that system is neither good enough nor 
enough to claim the best that is in man. Let the Church get 
started on this movement toward a Christian morality. Let small 
groups begin to demonstrate what obligation means, what love 
of friends and enemies can mean, what personal integrity and so- 
cial responsibility can mean. What can the Church hope to do 
for the world when its own families are disrupted by feuds and 
factions, and its own people as slick as the men who worship at 
the stock exchange? As clergymen we can do this one practical 
thing: we can reclaim the direction of men’s ethical lives. We 
surrendered that long ago and we have ceased to say anything 
that could possibly offend or annoy. Suppose a doctor visited a 
family and saw that one of the children had a fever? What 
would you think of him if he departed in silence? Yet the clergy 
visit families by the thousands. They see fevers raging. They 
depart in silence. If they feel unprepared to speak, then let them 
go to school. If they feel too guilty themselves, let them go to 
a spiritual superior for counsel and advice. But let them speak. 
We cannot forget that Christian decisions are not easily made in 
this complicated world. Those who may have the will to make 
them often have neither the knowledge nor the means to make 
them. There are clinics in every city to care for the bodily 
health of the people. We need in every city a clinic for Chris- 
tian living where people may be guided through the confusing 
ways of moral problems. Because this group (i.e., the Epis- 
copal Evangelicals) is not committed to sacramental confession 
as the only or even most desirable way, its obligation and oppor- 
tunity is to initiate such clinics. The Church must recover the 
direction of this lost area of men’s every day behavior if there is 
to be any resurrection in the ethical life of the world. 


A new life in the Church will mean a new liturgy. Not new 
in the sense that the vice presidents of the National Council will 
sit down to compose a new order of service, but new in the sense 
that the old forms will be used for new framework. It is ob- 
vious that we cannot go into detail here and now. The best we 
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can do is to make several general statements. (i) Liturgy is the 
of the Church. By it the intention of the Church is 
abroad in unmistakable terms. It is therefore essential 
that the liturgy be dramatically intelligible. The various pos- 
tures of the worshippers communicate immediately the inner at- 
titude that the Church wishes to cultivate. Standing, sitting, 
kneeling—all invoke a mood which few people would fail to rec- 
ognize. It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether the muttering 
of the Psalms and the unintelligent reading of the lessons convey 
anything to anybody. It is possible that they may convey the 
wrong thing. We are constantly teaching the people, for in- 
stance, that God is speaking to his people now. Why then, do 
we never read as His word anything written later than 200 A.D.? 
Is it because He has said nothing since? Certainly not; but that 
would be the natural assumption of the average worshipper. 
Why can we not hear the word of the Lord through Bishop Brent 
as well as through Isaiah, and through Francis Thompson as well 
as through the cynical writer of Ecclesiastes? We need a Lec- 
tionary of Non-Biblical Christian writing. Because this group is 
not confined to the first two centuries, it is its duty to provide it. 
(ii) The Liturgy not only expresses the meaning of Chris- 
tianity to the public; it also expresses for the individual his inner- 
most desires and translates them into their social significance. It 
is not, therefore, always the collect that is said which counts, so 
much as it is the prayer which the familiar collect stirs in the heart 
of the individual worshipper. For this reason, it is not always 
true that a prayer must be easily understood. There are times 
when the work of a prayer depends simply on its age, or its 
familiarity, or the sound of its phrases, or the associations which 
it brings. It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that a liturgy 
should always be up to date. Sometimes the more out of date it 
is the more effective it is. It is necessary, however, for the liturgy 
to touch the person at some point. In order to do that it may 
sometimes be wise to use extemporary prayers and to arrange 
services built upon the old outlines but accenting one or more 
often unnoticed parts of the service. 
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At this time there is a widespread movement to limit Christian 
worship to sacramental worship. I for one oppose that move- 
ment. There are some churches where there is practically never 
a service except the Holy Communion. In my mind that is un- 
wise. In the first place, the Communion emphasizes one par- 
ticular note in the Christian life—admittedly the central one, 
sacrifice. But there are others. Secondly, the Communion sery- 
ice requires an intensity of emotional activity which it is some- 
times neither desirable nor possible for the individual to make. 
And again, the Communion service implies the primary knowledge 
of God which the majority of the people do not have and which 
is stimulated in the other services more general in their intention. 
Finally, a concentration on the Communion service runs the 
danger of omitting valuable elements which I for one would 
regret to lose: 1. the constant use of the Psalter; 2. the reading of 
the Old Testament with its grounding in the doctrine of God; 
3. the magnificent canticles of praise which sometimes meet one’s 
spirit in the more open though less intense ways of life where we 
often find ourselves. 

(iii) A Liturgy must change to live. To be sure, nothing would 
be worse than a new service every three years. But where would 
our liturgy be today if the principle of change and growth had not 
been freely accepted and practiced by the Church before it com- 
mitted itself to the unyielding ways of tradition? We would still 
be groping through the good but uninspiring lines of the Didache. 
Let us take the Malvern declaration seriously. Let us reverently 
turn our minds to intelligent changes in the liturgy, and at times 
do without the Liturgy altogether, to the end that we may more 
adequately express Christianity to the world at large, and more 
satisfactorily express the hopes and fears of the individual to 
himself and to his God. 


The doctrine of the Church will probably be the last to show 
signs of spring. People think before they act, but they do not 
formulate their theories until after the deed is done. Creeds are 
simply statements of what men have put their trust in and found 
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trustworthy. We do not ask for new creeds in the sense that a 
professor of theology shall write a substitute for the Apostle’s 
Creed, or that ingenious clergymen shall make minor changes in 
the phraseology of the creeds we now have. We want the old 
forms to be raised up so that they can be used as the framework 
of contemporary belief and experience. The cardinal points of 
Christian doctrine show no signs of wear. Creation, Incarnation, 
and Redemption: they stand the very ribs of the whole structure. 
We do not ask for a new doctrine of Creation: what we want is 
a doctrine of Creation not in terms of Eden alone but in terms as 
terrifyingly near as the Grand Canyon and the prairies and deserts 
that our people know. The story will proceed from the garden 
of man’s early childhood to the earth that is now ‘seared and 
bleared’ with trade. It will tell of a God who works in terms 
of solar systems and light-years. In the modern imagination God 
creates not by the touch of his finger but by the dynamic energy 
of his will. But no matter how we imagine the Divine Creator, 
nothing will happen until we incorporate our belief into the pat- 
tern of our lives. If God is the sustaining power of earth then 
let every factory whistle blown at noon be a call to the silent 
acknowledgment of his sovereignty. Let every builder and ar- 
tisan handle his material reverently and every owner hold his 
property in trust. Let us begin to show our children the glories 
of this country as a part of their religious education. Let us 
exert every effort to prevent waste. Let us study the art of 
creation and encourage young people to develop that capacity 
which relates them most closely to God. Let us do all we can 
to deliver man from his mechanistic life and help to restore him 
to his natural place as a codperator with God in creation. 

The doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption carry for- 
ward the story of the Divine Love. Having made the world It 
ventured to share the life of men and finally went the last step 
to rescue men from ultimate failure and destruction. There is 
one thing that we can do in regard to these great affirmations : we 
can strip away from them the accretions which hide their simple 
truth. There will be, of course, great difference of opinion as to 
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exactly what is accretion and what is part of the real article. To 
my mind a considerable amount of myth has accumulated quite 
naturally around these major doctrines of the Church. Some 
people are still frightened by the word myth. To them it means 
the opposite of historic, whereas in reality it means 

more like the other side of history. That is, if history is a com- 
bination of an occurrence plus how the people felt about what 
occurred, the myth is likely to be that reverse side of an occur- 
rence, namely, how the people felt about what took place. The 
Story of the Garden of Eden, for instance, is not the story of 
what happened at creation, so much as it is an account of how the 
people felt and interpreted what happened. It is therefore an 
invaluable part of history. We must not overlook the fact, 
however, that while we always rely on myth to take us places 
where historic accounts can sometimes never take us, there come 
times when myths which were once introductions into the regions 
of profound experience become more like barriers that block the 
way. Such, to the minds of some of us, is what has happened 
with parts of what we may call the Christian myth. To give 
one example. We cannot tell the full significance of Christ with- 
out resorting to myth. We cannot tell where he went and where 
he is in terms of geography or history. The early Christians 
said that he ascended into heaven, ‘ and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.’ Even if we believed that God 
had a right hand and sat on a throne that conception of Jesus 
ascending into heaven would still be man’s attempt to describe 
how he felt about the occurrence of Jesus’ continual presence and 
authority in his life. A few years ago Dr. Robbins wrote a hymn 
for Ascensiontide, the first two verses of which are as follows: 

And have the bright immensities 
Received our Risen Lord, 
Where light-years frame the Pleiades _ 
And point Orion’s sword? 


Do flaming suns his footsteps, trace 
Through corridors sublime, 

The Lord of inter-stellar space 
And Conqueror of Time? 
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Now in the hymn as well as in the statement in the creed we are 
dealing with myth, but the myth in the hymn says more to the 
untrained modern mind than the credal statement about sitting 
on God’s right hand. 

Everyone must realize what a delicate subject this raises. 
Each man must approach it in the sincerity of his mind and spirit. 
Personally, I have come to feel that a good part of what I have 
called the Christian Myth will have to be superseded by other 
myths more indicative to our age and the ages following it of the 
major truths of historic Christianity. This group is particularly 
fitted to engage in this dangerous and difficult task. We are less 
confined by tradition than other groups are. We live in a tradi- 
tion but not for a tradition. We claim the blessed privilege of 
bearing the tradition, but we also acknowledge the obligation to 
break the tradition when it becomes a hindrance rather than a help. 
No one man can replace the Christian myths that have carried the 
Christian story for centuries, no matter how fertile his imagina- 
tion or profound his faith. It will be done in the last analysis 
by the collective efforts of the rank and file of Christians under 
the leadership of the most sensitive spirits available. The new 
myths will spring out of the soil of our machine age and no one 
can tell what shape and form they will take. At present we can 
do most by trying to see and help others to see the difference be- 
tween myth and history, to know which is which, to appreciate 
the meaning of the myth and to reveal its deeper understanding 
of life to all our people. 


Resurrection will not rest with these calculations of a human 
mind. Had we the mind of an Augustine we could not predict 
how and to what extent the spirit will revive the church. We can 
say this. There is in the universe its own self-generated power 
to arrest its extravagant outrages. There is power in our thirst 
for freedom to bring authority back by revolt. In our mechanis- 
tic madness there is power to put an end to our folly by bombs 
and tanks. In our exploitation of nature there is power to 
counteract our presumption by neuroses which are nerves in re- 
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bellion. But it will take more than revolution to bring about real 
authority which will offer men a service that will make them free, 
It will take more than revolution to restore men to a sanity that 
is health of mind and spirit, and it will take more than revolution 
to make men at home in the universe which they have tried so 
hard to exploit. Such things as these come only by resurrection, 
Into old discarded forms the Spirit of God will breathe new life 
and out of old materials He will make a new creature. 

Do not forget this. The wind did not come from the four 
corners of the earth until it was bidden by a man. God seldom 
forces his life upon anyone. The winds are held in leash. They 
are ready. It is for us to call them. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 6 
Part II 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 
By KELLER 
Director of the Ecumenical Seminar in Geneva 
I. Gop anp History 

The religious phenomenon, “ Germany,” presents perhaps the 
most striking example of that disintegration which Paul Tillich 
has described (Syllabus 6, Part I) as the characteristic aspect of 
the present world-situation. This phenomenon can of course be 
studied only in its manifold historic, psychological and political 
implications. Religious faith and life are naturally much more 
intimately interwoven with the whole life of a nation where 
Church and State have been as closely related as in Germany 
during the past four hundred years, than where Church and State 
are separated, as in America, or represent, as in Western Europe, 
two distinct or only loosely related spheres of life and action. 
This close relationship in Germany must not be understood simply 
in the light of its historic origin but also in that of the religious 
conception of the State which is common to Lutheran doctrine, 
based by Luther himself on a theological interpretation of Chapter 
xiii of the Epistle to the Romans. The character, the philosophy, 
the political aims of the State, the changes which its destiny may 
undergo affect deeply, therefore, a Church which in its govern- 
ment, its structure, its financial situation, its educational system, 
depends so fully on the State and its favours. The King of 
Prussia was summus episcopus of the Church. The State may 
be paying even now more than fifty millions of marks toward 
Church budgets. Religious education is a part of the official 
curriculum of the State schools. All the eighteen faculties of 
theology in German universities are State institutions. 
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The question, how it became possible that the largest and 
strongest Church of the Continental Reformation became so ut- 
terly disintegrated, can only be answered if one knows how deeply 
its life was embedded in the political, social, and spiritual sub- 
stance of the German nation. If this substance disintegrates, if a 
people of thinkers and dreamers is becoming hypnotized by a 
power-complex, if a nation which through its most famous phi- 
losopher proclaimed the Categorical Imperative, adopts a vitalistic 
pragmatism and opposes, as Nietzsche, Klages and others did, 
the wisdom of life and blood to the Wisdom of Cosmic Reason 
and Christian ethics, if the political reasoning of a people abdicates 
in favour of blind hero-worship—then conditions for a parallel 
religious revolution are becoming effective. 

I would, however, not try to explain too much at a time when 
history resembles much more a catastrophe, an unforeseen erup- 
tion of unconscious and demonic forces than an evolutionary 
process. If Hegel saw the Spirit of God as the dynamic element 
in the rhythm of history, and tried to show therefore a divine 
logic immanent in the historic process, the Will of God working 
in and through history has now once more become a mystery 
which does not deliver its secret to our historical, psychological 
deductions, nor to our ordinary moral or religious reasoning. 

We may try to understand psychologically and philosophically 
the origin of that disintegration which, by the way, is not an 
exclusively German phenomenon. We may mention the deep and 
revolting disappointment that filled the German soul after the 
defeat of 1918 and the Treaty of Versailles, and led towards 
destructive scepticism. We may explain the weakness of spiritual 
and moral resistance, as the German philosopher Max Scheler did, 
by the “ impotence of the spirit ” itself dethroned by a new potent 
pragmatistic philosophy of life, as seen in Nietzsche, Ludwig 
Klages, and even Bergson—whose influence was also felt in 
Germany, the most influential representative, beside Vaihinger, 
of a European pragmatism. We may ascribe the chaotic situation 
to the process of secularizing eternal transcendent values, or to 
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the destruction of the middle class, the real home of the Christian 
Church, during the inflation. Yet all these explanations, each 
taken individually, would explain too much. And they would 
omit an element which may be called irrational—if the term itself 
does not still smell too much of rationalism. The modern psy- 
chology of Jung’s “collective subconscious” may perhaps bring 
us a bit nearer to the problem of the process and meaning of dis- 
integration. The soul of modern man was kept painfully in a 
certain equilibrium between the conscious mind and the subcon- 
scious mind of the individual as well as of the race. As culti- 
vated beings we had to live, as Lao-tse and Heraclitus already 
knew, in a polarity between two opposites for which there could 
be found many names in the history of the human soul. What 
we called morality was a kind of flood-control dam protecting 
the more highly developed and cultivated provinces of the con- 
scious soul against the irruption of primitive and untamed forces. 
The secularization of our transcendent values weakened that dam 
so that wild elemental forces rising from a fathomless depth of 
the collective and never quite domesticated common soul flooded 
the cultured regions of modern bourgeois life and destroyed an 
equilibrium which in consequence could often be maintained only 
by hypocrisy and self-deceit. 

This could have happened anywhere. Why did the artificial 
equilibrium break in Germany? We feel that an answer can not 
be given simply by pointing to a philosophy of history, or to the 
seductive influence of an individual, or to economic causes, but 
only by pointing to deeper disturbances in the soul of a whole 
nation. It is a disintegration which in itself should perhaps be 
approached by asking the question whether the driving force in 
this process is of a religious or a demonic nature. The Bible, 
when it speaks of chaos and a new order, of the end of the 
world and a new creation, of the Last Judgment and the Kingdom 
of God—the eschatological interpretation of history—may, in this 
respect, open for us a deeper vision of these mysteries than any 
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A suggestion for discussion may here be offered with the question: Can the 
will of God be seen in current history, or is history the sphere of that Deus 
absconditus, the hidden God, of whom Marcion, but likewise Thomas Aquinas 
and Luther, spoke? Is God manifest in secular history, or only in the “End. 
geschichte” of the Bible and in Jesus Christ who means the end of history? 

Suggested books : 


N. Berdyaev, The End of our Time (Sheed and Ward). 
P. Tillich, The End of an Era. 
Adolf Keller, Five Minutes to Twelve (Cokesbury). 


II. Tot GERMAN REVOLUTION AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE CHURCH 


The church policy of the National Socialist State developed 
along three lines. 1. The first was the unification of the Church 
on a nationalistic basis. The slogan, “ One nation, one Reich, 
one Fiihrer,” was to be completed by the postulate, one church. 
This ecclesiastical monism included, in its origin, the Roman 
Catholic Church. The builders of the new State, in their lack 
of a historic consciousness, saw no difficulty in blending together 
not simply the twenty-eight Evangelical Churches of the former 
German Church Federation, the Churches of Northern and 
Southern Germany so different in their denominational conscious- 
ness and in their structure, Lutherans, Reformed elements within 
the large united Church of Prussia—without paying much atten- 
tion to the existing small minority Churches, mostly those of the 
Methodists, Baptists, and Moravians. They contemplated the 
union of all these Protestant Churches and along with them the 
Roman Catholic Church—a possibility which had still been con- 
templated at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 but was definitely 
eliminated with the Council of Trent. This unification of the 
Church was a political “ ecumenical ” experiment which was bound 
to be a failure because the question of religious truth was sacrificed 
to an external political idea of an artificial unity. The ecclesiastical 
exponent of such a nationalistic church unity was the Reichs- 
bischof. Lutheranism saw no difficulty in replacing the former 
consistorial system by an episcopal church government which 
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would have brought it into closer proximity to the structure of 
the Nordic Lutheran Churches. The introduction of the Bishop 
was—at least for Lutherans, who form the largest part of German 
Protestantism, mainly in Saxony, Hannover, Bavaria, and Wiirt- 
temberg—not a question of the “esse” of the Church but of the 
“bene esse.” The fundamental doctrine of Lutheranism, justi- 
fication by faith alone, was never replaced by a doctrine of 
apostolic succession. — 

It was not so much the introduction of an “ episcopal” church 
government as such, in the interest of national unity, which called 
forth the resistance of the Evangelical Church as it was the per- 
sonal qualities of Reichsbischof Miiller and the ruthless methods 
of his legal adviser, Dr. Jaeger, in attempting to enforce national 
church unity, especially in Southern Germany where the Lutheran 
Bishops Meiser and Wurm preferred internment to the surrender 
of their Churches to the State power. These Churches remained 
therefore “intact” while an official ecclesiastical policy led rapidly 
to the disintegration of the traditional church structure in Northern 
Germany. 

The Roman Catholic Church, although having concluded a 
favourable concordat first with Bavaria and then with the Na- 
tional Socialist Government, made a parallel effort to resist a 
forceful nationalist unification of all the Christian Churches in 
Germany. 

2. A second feature in the Nazi Church Policy was the appli- 
cation of the racial legislation, the so-called Laws of Niirnberg, 
to the Churches. The National Socialist State is a racial State 
founded upon a biological theory of the purity of German blood 
and the superiority of the Aryan race. The application of this 
principle to church life made it impossible for many Christian 
ministers with Jewish blood to continue their ministry ; either their 
capacity as State functionaries made their expulsion from State 
service compulsory, or, in other provinces, they could not stand 
the prejudice of public opinion against non-Aryan pastors. The 
ruthless application of this racial legislation soon led to an in- 
creasing flight of such refugees into the neighboring countries, 
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Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, where language conditions 
made possible for quite a number of these refugee pastors a 
provisional hospitality in the continuance of active church service. 
The Bishop of Chichester as chairman of an international Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees was able to invite about forty of 
such non-Aryan German ministers to Great Britain, from where 
a part of them found their way to the United States. 

3. The third element in Nazi ecclesiastical policy which led to 
the conflict between Church and State was the totalitarian philos- 
ophy itself and the attempt to impose this philosophy upon the 
Christian Church, both in education and in church government. 
This totalitarian philosophy, which found its literary expression in 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and still more in Rosenberg’s Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, tries to wipe out the frontiers between Church 
and State, totally neglects the transcendent claim of the Church 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of her sole Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, and asserts the supremacy of the State over the Church 
not simply in public affairs or in administrative supervision but 
even in church government and in theological education. The 
relationship between Church and State had been controversial for 
centuries. The first period ended with the acknowledgment by 
the State of the supremacy of the Church over the State, of “ the 
spiritual sword over the temporal ” (Encyclical Una Sancta). A 
second phase began with the Reformation which, accepting, in 
Germany, the paternal care of the State for the Church, led to a 
certain codperation of the Church with the State in ecclesiastical 
spheres. The opposite pole was reached with the totalitarian 
claim that the whole life of the nation had to be subordinated to 
the supreme interests of the State. The devastating influence of 
this claim on church life was felt primarily in education and in the 
transformation of the traditional church government into a kind 
of state department or state rule by Nazi leaders who, disregarding 
the spiritual character of the Church, claimed the Hitler youth 
exclusively for the State and imposed, by methods of violence, 
leaders upon the Church who tried to suppress more and more 
every influence of the Church upon public life. 
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This church policy passed through various phases: a period of 
friendly pressure, when even men like Niemdller hoped for a 
mutual understanding between Church and State, a period of ex- 
perimental reorganisation of church government and of the whole 
structure of the Church, a period of open conflict which still con- 
tinues and which has led to an almost complete disintegration of 
the structure of the empirical Church of the Reformation. 


Among the questions which arise for discussion here are: 
1. What is the ideal relation of State and Church? 
More specifically : 


2. Does the absolute separation of Church and State in America correspond 
to the conception of these bodies as given in the Bible and in the theology of 
the Reformation ? 

3. What is the true relation between the Church and a nation? 

4. Church unity as a problem of the esse and of the bene esse of the Church. 

5. The equality of men from a human and from a Christian point of view. 
What is Christian justice in regard to the rights and claims of the various races? 

6. Totalitarian life philosophy and totalitarian faith. Where is the ethos of 
force limited by an ethos of love? 

7. What is the meaning of Church structure for the Christian faith? 

Suggested books : 


C. S. Macfarland, The New Church and the New Germany (Macmillan). 
H. E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Macmillan). 
A. Keller, Church and State on the European Continent (Epworth). 


III. THe REACTION oF FAITH IN THE GERMAN 
CuurcH CONFLICT 


The conflict between the National Socialist ideal and the ec- 
clesiastical policy of the German Churches rapidly became a prob- 
lem of faith and soon found a theological expression. The re- 
action of Christian faith against an imposed unification of the 
Church stressed the conviction that an ecclesiastical monism which 
sacrifices truth to a political or nationalistic ideal is a mere philo- 
sophical abstraction and is detrimental to the characteristic life 
of the Church. Unity at any price is not an article of the Chris- 
tian faith, as the Una Sancta really is. 

The reaction against racial discrimination within the Church 
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made the Church conscious, in a new way, that the principle of 
love is totalitarian in regard to all races and admits no exceptions, 

The reaction against a totalitarian life philosophy and the 
supremacy of the State even over the inner life of the citizens 
stressed the fact that the Christian Church has no other Lord or 
Fihrer than Jesus Christ alone. The sovereignty of God and 
His Son, which was so often a mere theologoumenon, became a 
real article of faith and the main weapon in the German Church 
struggle. 

The religious struggle against these totalitarian doctrines and 
methods rapidly became a stimulating element in the revival of a 
theology of the Reformation. In fact this theology, under the 
leadership of Barth, Thurneysen, Brunner, Merz, and Asmussen, 
forged the spiritual weapons for the struggle of the Confessional 
Church against the new State Church, represented mostly by the 
“ German Christians,” with a theology of Revelation set against 
a theology of nature, with the prophetic and Christocentric mes- 
sage of the Gospel set against a modern myth and a political 
mysticism. 

This reaction of Christian faith and thought against a religion 
of blood and soil and of an immanent natural religion against a 
modern religious paganism, mostly represented in the “ German 
Faith Movement,” brought again to the front the ancient Chris- 
tian experiences which are being reactivated today in the midst 
of this crisis. They can be stated in the following sentences, 
which may deserve a deeper examination in our discussion: 


(a) Where the Word of God is preached and heard, the living 
congregation comes into being by a common act of faith. It is 
remarkable that the congregations, in Germany, the living cells of 
the Church, showed more resistance and were less vulnerable than 
the central organisations and institutions. 

(b) Where the congregation—and the Church—has to fight 
against error and lies, they need theology as a defense and guar- 
dian against dangerous compromises and temptations. While 
the academic theology of the nineteenth century had little rela- 
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tionship with the life of the Church, the militant theology of the 
German Church conflict became again a theology of the Church. 
The corrective, normative and defensive role of theology for the 
Christian Church received thereby new evidence. 

(c) Where the Church is tested in her faith, she has to give 
fresh witness to the world, to which she has to show that she is in 
the world but not of and with the world. She is no longer per- 
mitted to live on sweet inner experiences and to look at the world 
with a cinema-mind, but has to prove that she lives on a divine 
message and is a “colony of heaven” in a demonic and godless, 
sinful world. The Evangelical Church in Germany today takes 
this stand, and has become a witnessing church and thereby a 
militant church. 


These spiritual facts led to the formation of the so called Con- 
fessional Church with thousands of living Evangelical congrega- 
tions more or less loosely held together by a provisional church 
government and by fraternal councils. They led also to the 
theological confessions of faith of Barmen and Dahlem which 
are a war-expression of faith for a church engaged in a bitter 
struggle against a natural theology, a secularised piety, and the 
totalitarian claim of a State which tries to lock up the Church 
in a ghetto of inner spiritual experiences and devotional exercises. 
This witness was not confined to theological formulae, but re- 
vived the ancient spirit of martyrdom which has always been alive 
in a Church under the Cross, and it found a widely known symbol 
in the personality of Pastor Niemédller. 

While in the German Church conflict an extremist right wing 
of the Confessional Church sharpened the conflict with the State 
in a way which has provoked drastic reaction from the State, a 
left wing, mostly of Lutherans, are seeking a reconciliation or a 
modus vivendi with the State. While adamant in their defense 
of the two principles of the Reformation, the Bible as sole source 
and norm of faith and salvation of the sinner by faith alone, they 
attach less importance to questions of church government and 
social activity, leaving these fields mostly to the State, since the 
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task of the Church, in accordance with the Augsburg Confession, 
is to preach the pure Gospel and to administer the sacraments jn 
the right way. 

The problems of the German Church conflict have a typical 
value for the whole of Christianity today, wherever the tension 
between the Church and the world is increasing. 


We may formulate these actual problems in the following questions for dis- 
cussion: 


1. Is the task of the Church the improvement of the existing world or the 
announcement of a divine message of pardon and love? In other words, is the 
task of the Church a moral and social one or a religious one, and has she to 
confine herself to a transcendent message or has she to claim to have an influence 
on the shaping of the world, a claim which the totalitarian State denies to the 
Church? 

2. What is the function of a Biblical theology today, in the conflict between 
the secularist tendencies of our time and the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 

3. Where can the witness of the Church be given most effectively to a world 
which is seeking a new order? In the pulpit? In the streets? In the press? 

4. In what way can the living cells of the Church, the congregations, be 
strengthened at a time when centrai institutions are weakened, when Christian- 
ity as an institution is becoming Christianity as a movement? In a new evan- 
gelism and in missionary work? 

5. What is the role of the Christian family, and of the Sunday School, at a 
time when religious education in the publ schools is neglected either through 
the neutrality of the State or as a result of open hostility against such education? 

6. Is the right form of church government an article of faith or a question of 
Christian culture and assimilation to varying conditions? 

7. To what extent can ecumenical fellowship be practiced in time of war? 
And what are the ecumenical tasks in a- period of international conflicts? 


Suggested books : 


N. Micklem, National Socialism and Christianity (Oxford) ; National Socialism 
and the Roman Catholic Church (Oxford). 

Geo. F. Kneller, Educational Philosophy of National Socialism (Yale). 

J. W. Hauer, K. Heim, K. Adam, and others, Germany’s New Religion (Abing- 
don). 

Paul F. Douglass, God Among the Germans (U. Penn. Pr.). 

Paul Means, The Things That Are Caesar’s (Round Table). 

The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich. Facts and Docu- 
ments Translated from the German (Burns Oates). 
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WHAT IS CONFIRMATION? 
By Cyrm C. Ricuarpson, Union Theological Seminary 


No rite of Anglicanism is involved in so many theological ob- 
scurities and practical difficulties as that of Confirmation. The 
complexity of the subject has been responsible for the fact that 
it has not even been discussed in recent ventures for church unity. 
In the South India scheme it has been left for future considera- 
tion, while the Edinburgh Conference did not deliberate upon 
it at all. The Concordat proposed with the Presbyterians omitted 
it altogether and its absence from the Lambeth Quadrilateral is 
well known. 

In the strict use of the term “sacrament” as a visible sign 
“ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel” (Art. 25), Con- 
firmation cannot be properly called a sacrament. It is one of 
those five “ commonly called sacraments,” and since it is not a 
“state of life” it would seem to have some connection with the 
“corrupt following of the Apostles.” Nevertheless, its liturgical 
significance in Anglicanism has been very great and the retention 
of Confirmation was one of the chief objections the Puritans 
brought against the Elizabethan Settlement. Not only did they 
oppose Roman Chrism as “plain sorcery, devilry, witchcraft, 
juggling, legerdemain and all that naught is,” and ask, “ What 
promise have they (the Romanists) of grace annexed unto their 
sacrament, unless they have shut the Holy Ghost in their grease- 
pot?” They also attacked the Anglican form as “ Popish and 
peevish.” Yet the Anglicans stood their ground, and especially 
with Hooker’s appeal to Catholic tradition and the Scriptures, the 
ceremony of Confirmation was upheld as Apostolic in origin. 
In the famous reply of the archbishops to Apostolice Cure 
(1896) they charged the Church of Rome with having “ for 
many centuries” “by a corrupt custom, substituted a stretching 

out of the hands over a crowd of children, . . . in place of laying 
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on of hands to be conferred on each individual.”* Thus the 
Apostolic authority of the rite and its matter as the laying on of 
hands have become firmly accepted traditions of the Anglican 
church. 

The question, however, is not so simple as this and in order 
to make a good defense of the practice to our non-Episcopal 
brethren and to give our own people proper instruction on its sig- 
nificance, it is necessary to raise several fundamental issues. 

In practice the parish priest is not generally confronted with 
difficulty about Confirmation, because the main significance of 
the rite is regarded as the confirming of baptismal vows by those 
who have come to years of discretion. We teach children of the 
age of thirteen to fifteen the fundamentals of the Christian faith 
and we elucidate to them the meaning of their new responsibilities 
in the church. The climax of this instruction comes with the 
ceremony when they profess their vows before the congregation 
and receive the bishop’s blessing as they enter upon the larger 
world of temptation and the more serious tasks of the Christian 
life. It has indeed been objected by some that the age of adoles- 
cence is psychologically unsuited to such a rite. “Confirmation 
at this phase of rapid growth and emotional instability will too 
often lead to undesirable repressions, or to a later regret and 
refusal of religious experience.” ‘‘For a year after puberty the 
psychological system is so unstable that it is wise not to attempt 
to throw into it any new elements.” Moreover, for the “ abstract 
and technical teaching ” of the catechism, “the mind is not ripe 
until seventeen or later.” ? 

These psychological objections are more the province of the 
parish priest than the theologian. Yet this can be said: If they 
are weightly enough in the general experience of those who have 
made a careful study of young people, it would seem advisable to 
delay the profession of baptismal vows and the necessary instruc- 

1 Hardly a just objection, as Rome does not consider this preliminary blessing 
as the impositio manuum, but rather that which takes place in the act of anoint- 


ing. 
2 Reginald Tribe, “ Adolelscence and Sex Instruction,” in Confirmation, Vol. 
2, S.P.C.K., p. 113. 
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tion to a later period, say to seventeen; or else the ceremony should 
come at the age of ten (as Father Tribe suggests), and the type 
of teaching should be adapted to their tender years. In either 
case, the significance of this rite would remain the same. 

The theological question, however, is, What has this ceremony 
to do with the Catholic tradition of Confirmation? Its whole 
meaning is different from the original significance of the imposi- 
tion of hands after baptism. The parish priest does not, in the 
majority of cases, have to concern himself with the original rela- 
tion of Confirmation to baptism, since Confirmation has lost its 
ancient meaning and become a ceremony connected with the public 
profession of baptismal vows. So clearly does this latter have 
meaning in the life of young people, that the other question might 
seem as antiquarian as academic. 

Yet there are two instances where this issue becomes acute—in 
the case of adult baptisms and in the case of those who come to us 
from non-Episcopal communions. What can Confirmation mean 
for them? Since they have already come to years of discretion, 
the primary sense we attach to Confirmation is inappropriate for 
them. The one by his baptism, and the other by his profession 
of his faith in another church, have accepted the full responsibility 
of the Christian life. How are we to interpret the relation of 
baptism to Confirmation to such persons? In their baptism it 
is assumed each was made “a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” What more can 
now be added? Are we to say they lack the Holy Spirit, which 
in the old interpretation of Acts 8 and 19 was regarded as the 
chief gift of the episcopal laying on of hands? Or are we to say 
that Confirmation completes their baptism? And if so wherein 
was their baptism deficient ? 

No one, I think, would deny that an adult baptized in our 
church receives the Spirit by virtue of the use of the Trinitarian 
formula. To be a member of Christ surely entails receiving the 
Holy Spirit. In the case of one coming to us from a non-Epis- 
copal communion, the question might be differently answered. 
Such persons used to be called heretics, and it was good Catholic 
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doctrine in the West to assume that while heretics could perform 
valid baptisms, the Spirit could only be given in the church, 
Augustine laid down the dictum against the Donatists, “Although 
among heretics and schismatics it still be the same baptism of 
Christ, it yet cannot work remission of sins owing to this same 
foulness of discord and wickedness of dissent; but the same bap- 
tism begins to be of avail for the remission of sins when they 
come to the peace of the church” (De Bap. III 13). Or again, 
“The Holy Spirit is given by the imposition of hands in the 
Catholic Church only ” (III 16). 

It is for this reason that heretics were received into the church 
by Chrism in the East (Constantinople Canon 8) and by the lay- 
ing on of hands in the West (Leo, Ep. 166.2, and Augustine). 
Nowadays, it takes rather.a distorted imagination to believe that 
the majority of our fellow Christians in America lack the Spirit 
in baptism because their communions lack Apostolical succession. 

The source of confusion about Confirmation goes back to the 
fact that we use the ceremony for three very different purposes. 
Until we realize that these are mutually exclusive we shall never 
arrive at an orderly theology of the rite. It is certainly appro- 
priate to have a special service in which young people accept the 
full responsibilities of their baptismal vows. Moreover, that this 
should find its consummation in an episcopal blessing for God’s 
grace in their new and larger life is most fitting. The religious 
meaning of the Episcopate as symbolic of the Fatherhood of God 
and the unity and continuity of the Church, has a definite con- 
nection with the act of assuming those obligations undertaken by 
our sponsors in baptism. It is indeed to be regretted that we 
have so few bishops for our people and have so burdened them 
with administrative cares that the spiritual tasks essential to their 
office are constantly and inevitably neglected. Nevertheless, that 
the episcopal blessing belongs in such a rite would seem obvious. 

The second purpose for which we use Confirmation is for the 
reception of Christians from non-Episcapal denominations into 
our own communion. We grant the validity of their baptisms 
and nowadays, I think, we are not likely to pass a wholesale con- 
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demnation on non-Episcopal churches, assuming that they are so 
heretical or schismatic that they lack the Spirit of God. If, then, 
we allow that the Holy Spirit is given in their baptism, it is idle 
to claim we give it again in episcopal Confirmation. The Chris- 
tian receives the Spirit once and for all, and it is certainly bad 
New Testament theology to assume that he can receive it twice. 
What, then, such Christians obtain on entrance into our church 
is those gifts and graces of our tradition wanting in their former 
communions. Unless they truly believed that there were religious 
elements lacking in their past association with other churches, it 
would certainly be unwise to receive them. We do not ask them 
to deny what God has graciously given outside the Episcopal 
tradition, but it is right for us to insist that those who come to 
us should do so only when they are fully convinced that their 
religious life will be enriched by our heritage. A special cere- 
mony for their reception into our communion should certainly 
involve an episcopal blessing. Through this, those gifts and 
graces of our tradition which they formerly lacked may be sacra- 
mentally bestowed upon them, and insofar as the religious sig- 
nificance of the Episcopate is the primary grace wherein we are 
distinguished from non-Episcopal communions, the presence of 
the bishop is peculiarly fitting. But to pretend that this involves 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and to associate it with Acts 8 as in 
our present Confirmation Office is scarcely defensible. It would 
only be right if we should commit the sin against the Holy Ghost 
and refuse to recognize the power of God’s Spirit in five centuries 
of the Protestant tradition. 

We need then two separate offices—one for those who have 
come to years of discretion and accept their baptismal responsi- 
bilities, and another for those who wish to enter our communion 
and enrich their religious life through the Anglican heritage. 
That Confirmation in its original Catholic sense has anything to 
do with these ceremonies I would heartily deny. The meaning is 
neither of them is the gift of the Holy Spirit, for that is given 
in baptism. We cannot tell a child baptized in our church that 
he lacks the Holy Spirit until the discreet age of fifteen. No 
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more can we dare to assume that a Presbyterian entering our 
communion did not receive the Spirit in his baptism and must 
perforce wait until the bishop confirms him before he can obtain it, 

In the case of an adult who is baptized in our church the 
anomaly becomes very clear. If it is believed that Confirmation 
involves the gift of the Holy Spirit, his baptism is made an empty 
rite. How indeed can he be “a member of Christ, a child of 
God and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven,” unless the 
Spirit has already fallen upon him? 

The fundamental error in Confirmation is that it was ever 
separated from baptism. It is part of the baptismal rite and be- 
longs there, and becomes a complete mockery in sacramental 
theology when it is divorced from it. The sooner we restore the 
laying on of hands and Chrism to the baptismal rite the sooner 
we shall clear up the present ambiguities and confusions. More- 
over, the sooner we dissociate it from the story in Acts 8, which 
was a highly unfortunate addition to the American Confirmation 
Office, the sooner we shall gain a sound approach to the problem. 

In the early church there were two definite parts to baptism 
—washing and the laying on of hands and/or Chrism. It was 
a purely academic theological question at what moment the Spirit 
was given. There is a tendency in the Fathers to associate it 
with the anointing or the imposition of the hand. Tertullian 
writes, “ Not that we obtain the Holy Spirit in the waters, but, 
having been cleansed in the water, we are there prepared for the 
Holy Spirit. . . . After (the anointing) the hand is laid upon us 
in benediction, invoking and inviting the Holy Spirit” (De Bap. 
6&8). In any case, the essental unity of the rite was recognized 
and early references to baptism always included Confirmation or 
Chrism and often both.* 

8 Only chrism, and that prebaptismal, in the Syrian church (Didascalia, 
Ephraim, Narsai). In the rite of Hippolytus the episcopal chrism follows the 
laying on of the bishop’s hand. This is reversed in Tertullian. It is interesting 
that the Confirmation prayer in Hippolytus refers to the “remission of sins 
through the laver of regeneration of the Holy Spirit,” and prays, “ Send unto 
them Thy grace.” The Latin might thus seem to imply the Spirit was given 
in the washing. The Latin text, however, may be corrupt and there is evidence 
= the Confirmation petition, “ Make them worthy to be filled with Thy Holy 

pirit.” 
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The reason for divorcing baptism and Confirmation was of 
course the geographical development of dioceses. The bishop 
who formerly presided at every eucharist and baptism became an 
administrator as well as a bishop, and while many of his former 
powers (as baptism and eucharist) were delegated to the pres- 
byters, he retained the right to ordain, and in the West to con- 
firm. Occasionally in the West presbyters confirmed, though 
generally in the Greek fashion by Chrism consecrated by a bishop. 
The importance the West attached to the laying on of episcopal 
hands as the matter of Confirmation necessitated the separation 
of the two parts of baptism. The interval between them grew 
in accordance with the geographical extent of dioceses, and seven 
years became frequent in the thirteenth century. From this his- 
torical accident, there developed the typically Western view of the 
rite which entirely changed its original meaning. In Aquinas, 
Confirmation is regarded as the sacrament of growth in which 
“is given the fulness of the Holy Ghost for spiritual strength, 
which belongs to perfect age” (S. T. III, 62,1). The Spirit in 
the Roman theology is thus given twice and the Catechism of 
Trent cites Melchiades to the effect, “ The Holy Ghost who de- 
scends with salutary influence on the waters of baptism imparts 
the plenitude of grace to innocence ; in Confirmation the same Holy 
Ghost gives an increase of divine grace.” In the East, however, 
the original significance of Confirmation was retained. The prob- 
lem involved in the extension of episcopal dioceses was solved by 
viewing the matter as chrism consecrated by a bishop. The 
parish priest performed the rite as an essential part of baptism. 

It would seem that the most practical way out of the present 
difficulties attaching to Confirmation is to restore it to an integral 
part of baptism, and for the bishop to delegate the power of 
laying on of hands to priests. If bishops in the past could grant 
the power of baptizing and celebrating the eucharist to priests, 
surely they can now delegate that of Confirmation. We shall 
then be saved from the anomaly of granting the Spirit twice and 
having a rite which we cannot adequately explain. The addition 
of chrism as in the early Catholic ceremony might also be advo- 
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cated. Its sacramental significance in connection with the royal 
priesthood is worthy of retention.* Furthermore, this will bring 
us into line with the Greek church, our spiritual affinities with 
which we nowadays have a peculiar fondness for emphasizing. 

I have purposely refrained from speaking of the Biblical basis 
for Confirmation. There is a real difference between the charis- 
matic and the sacramental church, and whatever the Apostles did 
to assure the miraculous outpouring of God’s Spirit does not, I 
think, have an essential bearing on our problem. Anglicanism 
has never contended that Confirmation was a sacrament ordained 
by Christ, and while there is no good reason to abandon it as an 
integral part of baptism in the Catholic tradition, it is unfortunate 
to associate it with Acts 8 and 19. It raises too many fruitless 
problems, and the Spirit of God in the primitive church was cer- 
tainly not confined to sacramental acts. Paul was never con- 
firmed by an Apostle, and I have often wondered what happened 
to the poor eunuch whom Philip baptized, as the same chapter 8 
of Acts makes it clear that Philip the Evangelist could not give 
the Spirit. Anglican bishops would probably be horrified if they 
saw young boys and girls at Confirmation speaking with tongues 
and prophesying as did those converts upon whom Paul laid his 
hands. Modern parents would doubtless fear to have their chil- 
dren connected with such an indecent and corybantic church. 

To conclude then: Let us cease doing three mutually exclusive 
things with our perverted Confirmation rite. Let us have sep- 
arate offices for professing our baptismal vows at the years of 
discretion and for receiving Christians from non-Episcopal com- 
munions into our church. Let us not pretend that this has any- 
thing to do with Confirmation and the gift of the Spirit. And 
finally, let us restore the laying on of hands and even Chrism to 
their proper and Catholic place as integral parts of baptism. 

¢ Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 20.10. Earlier references are vague, but Jerome's 


dictum, Sacerdotium laici id est baptisma ee seem particularly to refer to 
unction, Contra Lucif. 6. 
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THE OLDEST GOSPEL PROLOGUES 
By Rosert M. Grant 
Union Theological Seminary 
I. INTRODUCTION 


By an unfortunate coincidence the names of many of the oldest 
notices to the four gospels start with the letter M; and we must 
begin our discussion of them by differentiating clearly. 

The most important figure in the development of the church’s 
gospel canon is Marcion, the heretic of Sinope in Pontus, who 
became convinced that the Good God of the New Testament was 
not the powerful God of the Old. He therefore rejected all the 
gospels except Luke, which he expurgated of its “ Jewish inter- 
polations,” and edited the Pauline epistles (with the exception of 
the Pastorals, which perhaps had not yet been written). In the 
year 144 he went to Rome in the mistaken belief that the Roman 
church need only hear his new scheme in order to accept it. The 
result of his journey was his excommunication and the rise of 
yet another heresy to harrass the Christian communities. 

His “canon” consisted of a radically revised form of Luke, 
the gospel (he rejected the others because the earliest apostles 
“preached without writing”), and the ten Pauline epistles, to 
which he joined brief prologues which state their place of origin 
and their occasion—usually they fight for Paul and Truth against 
the Jewish apostles. These Marcionite prologues were later taken 
over by the church unaltered.* 

Such a Marcionite collection could not pass unchallenged by 
the orthodox. Alongside the Old Testament, which Marcion 
had rejected, there was set another sacred collection of scripture: 
the three gospels and the now thirteen Pauline epistles. Matthew 

1They may be found in A. Souter, Text and Canon of the N.T., 205 ff.; 


E. Preuschen, Analecta, ii. 85 ff. See D. de Bruyne in Rev. bén., xxiv (1907), 
1 ff. 
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and Mark, it was maintained, were written before and were used 
by Luke. Finally John, whose Christology was at the end of the 
second century proving more acceptable, was placed alongside the 
other three and incorporated into a four-fold gospel canon. 

For the three already accepted gospels, prologues in opposition 
to Marcion’s criticism (e.g. in the Antitheses) had to be pro- 
vided; and it is one of the most interesting achievements of 
modern scholarship not only to have found them again (only in 
their Latin form, except for Luke) but also to have interpreted 
their occasion. These are the Anti-Marcionite prologues.? That 
the first, and most important, was the Luke prologue may be sur- 
mised not only from the greater number of MSS. in which it 
exists (32 Luke, 12 Mark, 10 John) but from its length and the 
other statements appended to it; it is the reply of the Catholic 
church to Marcion. The prologue to Mark, like the notice in the 
Muratorian fragment, is incomplete; it gives an interesting per- 
sonal detail and information about Mark and his gospel which is 
derived from a very early stage in the growth of legend. The 
prologue to Matthew has been lost entirely, but probably con- 
sisted merely of the first sentence of the Monarchian prologue, 
which we shall mention later: Matthew of Judaea first wrote the 
gospel in Judaea (perhaps in Aramaic? see Irenzus iii. 1.1.). 

The John prologue is of highly debatable value. Its reference 
to Papias has perhaps made its defenders more eager to uphold 
its authenticity; but these very references to Papias (as well as 
to what he said) and to the encounter of Marcion with John are 
extremely confused. The relation of Tertullian to these con- 
fusions has not been explained by those who wish to date the 
prologue early, and it must be remembered that there is no other 

2The manuscripts are listed below. The Luke prologue in Greek may be 
found in T. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas (1913), 740 ff.; D. de Bruyne, 
Revue bénédictine, x1 (1928), 193 ff.; A. von Harnack, Sitsungsberichte der 
preuss. Ak. (phil.-hist. Kl.), 1928, 324 f.; Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse (9th ed, 
also —. by Cross), p. viii; W. F. Howard, Expository Times, xvii 
(1936), 535 f. 
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evidence that Papias commented on the Fourth Gospel. No one 
in the Alogistic controversy appealed to him.* 

The Luke and Mark prologues may well be Roman. Colo- 
bodactylus (Mark) is a word of the Roman tradition; the heresy 
attacked is that of Marcion, not of Cerinthus or Ebion; and the 
prologues are found only in western MSS. But, one must ask, 
why does the Anti-Marcionite Mark prologue, like the Marcionite 
Romans prologue, say “in partibus Italiae” for Rome? Even 
Harnack cannot guess. 

Their date may be surmised from the following observations 
of de Bruyne and Harnack: they are intended for the Marcionite 
crisis; their traditions are ancient and not tendencious; they are 
used by Irenaeus and the late Monarchian prologue-writer ; and if 
Roman they come from an early period when that church still 
spoke Greek. The Luke prologue, which is the earliest of the 
three, may however come from Achza, and its date need not be 
later than Papias, for it is not intimately bound up with the ob- 
scure chronological scheme of the John prologue—which indeed 
is probably due to a misunderstanding of the much later Ter- 
tullian. 

In any case the prologues were sufficiently unpopular by the end 
of the second century to escape the notice of the orthodox Roman 
writer who has left us the Muratorian fragment. The Mar- 
cionite epistle-prologues are probably reflected in the “quae, a 
quo loca, vel qua ex causa” of the fragment, for these are the 
very questions they answer; but traces of the orthodox gospel- 
prologues are not to be found. The fragment represents the 
next stage in the development of the New Testament canon; its 
unknown author includes the gospels, Acts, the thirteen Pauline 


8 On these questions see commentary below. 

*This may be found in H. M. Gwatkin, Selections from Early Christian 
Writers, xxii; B. F. Westcott, History of the N. T. Canon, 521 ff.; E. 
Preuschen, Analecta, ii. 27 ff.; A. Souter, op. cit., 208 ff.; H. Lietzmann, Kleine 
Texte, i; etc. I intend presently to print the text and translation for students, 
in this series. 
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epistles, Jude, two Johannine epistles, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
the Apocalypses of John and (disputed) Peter. 

Mention must also be made of the prologues of Jerome in the 
preface to his commentary on Matthew.’ He relies on the tradi- 
tion of the old anti-Marcionite prologues but (he was hardly a 
modern critical historian!) interfuses legends which had grown 
up with the church. Thus Mark becomes first bishop of Alex- 
andria; and John is “apostle and evangelist, whom Jesus loved 
most ” (compare the letter of Polycrates to Victor in Eus., H. E., 
v. 24, with its reference to John xxi. 20; but this view is not found 
before Irenzeus, iii. 1.1.). Jerome reports none of the peculiar 
story of the anti-Marcionite John prologue; John “ was in Asia 

. when the seeds of the heretics Cerinthus, Ebion, and the 
rest were sprouting.” 

Last of all come the Monarchian prologues,’ which accompany 
many MSS. of Jerome’s translation but discuss the gospels in the 
order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The argumenta for Luke and 
Mark are based on the anti-Marcionite prologues but are greatly 
expanded in order to present a Modalistic Monarchian Chris- 
tology. Of the old John prologue there is not a trace in the new, 
whose source can be traced through ten authorities including 
Augustine to a now lost Ecclesiastical History, possibly of the 
early third century. In their present form all four prologues 
come from the same author, who since Chapman’s study’ is gen- 
erally recognized to be the Spanish heretic Priscillian who was . 
burned at the stake in 385 (or possibly Instantius, his defender at 
the council of Bordeaux). Their historical importance thus con- 
cerns church history but not the study of the New Testament. 

5 These may be found in Jerome, vol. vii, p. 4 (Vallarsi) ; Wordsworth and 
White, Novum Test. Lat., i. 11 ff.; H. Lietzmann, Kleine Texte, i; E. Preuschen, 


Analecta, ii. 82 ff. 

6 These may be found in Texte und Untersuchungen, xv.l (1896), 7 ff.; 
Foakes-Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, ii. 242 ff.; E. Preuschen, 
Analecta, ii. 89 ff.; Chapman (see note 7). 

7J. Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels (1908), 
especially chapters xii-xiv. 
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Il. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE ANTI-MARCIONITE PROLOGUES 

The Luke prologue in Greek is in Cod. Atheniensis (A) 91, 
saec. X (XII?) ; the first paragraph only (through aywv) in Cod. 
Bodl. Misc. Gr. 141 (B), saec. XI. 

All three prologues in Latin are in 6 manuscripts: Vatic. Bar- 
berini 637 (F), saec. IX; Monac. 6212 (N), saec. X (Freising) ; 
Stuttgart fol. 44 (S), saec. X (Comburg) ; Leon S. Isidro (E), 
anni 960; Toletanus (T), saec. VIII (Seville) ; Madrid Univ. 32 
(X), saec. IX—X. 

The Mark and Luke prologues in Latin are in Madrid Mus. 
Arch. 485 (O), saec. XII (Huesca). 

The Luke and John prologues in Latin are in Vatic. 6083, saec. 
XI. 

The Mark prologue in Latin is in Vatic. 1, saec. XV; Madrid 
B.N.M. 5, saec. XIV; Munich 4454, saec. XI (Bamberg) ; 
Perpignan 1, saec. XII; Lucques I, 8. 

The John prologue in Latin is in Vatic. Reg. 14 (R), saec. IX; 
Angers 18, saec. IX; Visigothic Bible frag. photo at S. Callixte, 
saec. X. 

The Luke prologue in Latin is in Paris B.N. 17225 (ff), saec. 
V (Corbie) ; Paris B.N. 17226 (D), saec. VII (Notre-Dame de 
Paris); Madrid Acad. (M), saec. X (S. Millan); Leon Cath. 
(L), anni 920; Cava (C), saec. IX; Paris B.N. 320 (B), saec. 
XIV; Paris B.N. 11960 (Q), saec. XI; Munich 6215 (A), saec. 
IX (Freising) ; Munich 8272, saec. XII (Michelbeuren) ; Munich 
23358 (H), (Oberalteich) ; Munich 15959 (W), saec. XI-XII 
(Salzburg) ; Munich 17011 (Z), saec. IX (Schaftlarn) ; Krems- 
miinster Schatz 1, saec. VIII; Admont 511; Graz III, 415; Salz- 
burg S. Peter a x 16; Darmstadt 746; S. Gall 52, saec. IX; Berne 
A 9, saec. X (Vienne); Vienne 1224, saec. VIII (Salzburg) ; 
Ambros, c 223 infer., saec. XII; a Wiirzberger Cod. 


III. Text oF THE ANTI-MARCIONITE PROLOGUES 
Mark 


. . » Marcus adseruit, qui colobodactylus est nominatus, ideo 
quod ad ceteram corporis proceritatem digitos minores habuisset. 
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iste interpres fuit Petri. post excessionem ipsius Petri descripsit 
idem hoc in partibus Italiae evangelium. 

3 TXEO hic discipulus et interpres fuit Petri, quem secutus sicut ipsum 
audierat referentem. rogatus Romae a fratribus, hoc breve evangelium jn 
Italiae partibus scripsit. quod cum Petrus audisset, probavit ecclesiaeque Je 
gendum sua auctoritate firmavit. verum post discessum Petri, adsumpto hoc 
evangelio quod ipse confecerat, perrexit Aegyptum et primus Alexandriae 
episcopus ordinatus, Christum adnuntians, constituit illic ecclesiam. tantae doc- 
trinae et vitae continentiae fuit, ut omnes sectatores Christi ad suum cogeret 
imitari exemplum. 


Translation 


. . . Mark related, who was called “ Stumpfinger ” because for 
the size of the rest of his body he had fingers that were too short. 
He was the interpreter of Peter. After Peter’s death the same 
man wrote this gospel in the regions of Italy. 


Colobodactylus: Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer., vii. 30 Mapxos 
6 xodoBoddxrvdos ; Monarch. prol. on Mark: Amputasse sibi post 
fidem pollicem dicitur, ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur. This is 
not implied by the word, which probably refers to a natural char- 
acteristic ; similarly the flat-footed Justus and the graphic descrip- 
tion of Paul in Acta Pauli. The word is not to be found in the 
Latin Thesaurus and implies a Greek original; the tradition per- 
sists only at Rome. 

Interpres: this refers to Mark’s translation of Peter’s Aramaic 
into the Greek of the early Roman church; see Papias in Eus., 
F.E., iii. 39.15. 

Excessionem: Irenzus iii. 1.1 uses the equivalent todos (= 
death, Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15) and adds that he wrote “the 
things preached by Peter.” The oldest tradition holds clearly 
that the gospel was written after Peter’s death: Papias says that 
Mark wrote as dreuvnudvevoey, and Irenzus follows this prologue 
(see Tert., Adv. Marc., iv. 5). Quite soon, however, the Fathers 
tried to guarantee Luke by Paul (Irenzus) and Mark by Peter 
(lectures written down and approved—Clement in Eus., H.E., 
vi. 14; dictated by him—Jerome). Note that it is not stated here 
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as in the later Monarchian prologue that Mark, the interpreter of 
Peter, is John Mark, the follower of Paul; nor that Mark was in 
Egypt (Jerome). The reading of TXEO adds some of these 
later legends. Compare the non-committal position of 1 Pet. v. 
13: She that is in Babylon (= Rome) . . . greets you; and so 
does Mark my son. This epistle probably comes from the time 
of Domitian. 
Luke 


Est quidem Lucas Antiochensis Syrus, arte medicus, discip- 
ulus apostolorum: postea vero Paulum secutus est usque ad 
confessionem eius, serviens domino sine crimine. uxorem 
numquam habuit, filios numquam procreavit, octaginta quat- 

5 tuor annorum obiit in Boeotia, plenus spiritu sancto. igitur 

cum iam descripta essent evangelia, per Mattheum quidem in 
Iudaea, per Marcum autem in Italia, sancto instigatus spiritu, 
in Achaiae partibus hoc descripsit evangelium, significans per 
principium ante suum alia esse descripta, sed et sibi maximam 

10 necessitatem incumbere Graecis fidelibus cum summa dili- 
gentia omnem dispositionem narratione sua exponere, prop- 
terea ne Iudaicis fabulis desiderio tenerentur, neve hereticis 
fabulis et stultis sollicitationibus seducti excederent a veritate. 
itaque perquam necessariam statim in principio sumpsit ab 

15 Iohannis nativitate, quae est initium evangelii, praemissus 
domini nostri Iesu Christi, et fuit socius ad perfectionem 
populi, item inductionem baptismi atque passionis socius. 
cuius profecto dispositionis exemplum meminit Malachiel 
propheta, unus de duodecim. et tamen postremo scripsit 

20 idem Lucas Actus Apostolorum. postmodum Iohannes apos- 
tolus scripsit Apocalypsin in insula Pathmos, deinde evan- 
gelium in Asia. 

5 A & OfBas rH unrporéda ris Bowrlas 8 TX evangelium quod non tantum ab 
apostolo (+ Paulo X) didicerat, qui cum domino in carne non fuit, sed a ceteris 
apostolis magis qui cum domino fuerunt 9 TX descripta et a quibus audierit 
apostolis, ipse declarat dicens: sicut tradiderunt nobis qui a principio ipsi viderunt 
et ministri fuerunt sermonis, de quo et apostolus ait: misimus cum illo fratrem, 
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cuius laus est in evangelio per omnes ecclesias, et ad Colosenses: salutat vos 
Lucas karissimus meus. igitur hoc evangelium sicut audierat ipse conposuit 
significans per principium eius 11 TX omnem veritatem gestorum dominicorum 
dispositionemque suae narrationis 12 All except ff. fabulis adtenti in solo legis 
desiderio (FNSML omit desiderio tenerentur neve hereticis fabulis—homoio- 
teleuton?) 18 TX Malacias FNSML Zaccarias O Zacharias (del.) Mala- 
chias 22 Greek A omits in Asia. 


Translation from Greek Original, Corrected by Latin 


Luke was a Syrian of Antioch, a physician by profession, a 
disciple of the apostles and later a follower of Paul until his 
martyrdom, serving the Lord without distraction, without a wife, 
without children. At the age of 84 he died in Boeotia, full of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Although gospels already existed—the one according to 
Matthew written in Judza, the one according to Mark in Italy— 
he was impelled by the Holy Spirit to write (+ all, Greek) this 
gospel among those dwelling about Achza, making clear in his 
preface the fact that other gospels were written before his, and 
that it was necessary to set forth the accurate narrative of the Dis- 
pensation to Gentile believers, so that they should not be distracted 
by Jewish fables nor, deceived by heretical and empty fancies 
(heretical fables and foolish allurements, Latin), miss the mark 
of the truth. As most necessary then, since it was in the very 
beginning, we received the birth of John, who is the beginning of 
the gospel, being the forerunner of the Lord and sharer in the 
perfecting of the people and in the institution of baptism and in 
the fellowship of the passion. Of this dispensation the prophet. 
one of the twelve [minor prophets], makes mention. 

And afterward the same Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles; 
later John the apostle, one of the Twelve, wrote the Apocalypse on 
the island of Patmos, and after that the Gospel (+ in Asia, 
Latin). 


Lucas Antiochensis Syrus: This is followed by Irenzus, iii. 14. 
3, and Eus., H.E., iii. 4.6. There is no notice of Luke among 
the extant fragments of Papias. Note that this Luke is clearly 
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not the Luke of Acts xiii.1, who was of Cyrene. Compare Col. 
iv. 14. 

Arte medicus: During the early years of this century it was 

commonly believed that the use of technical medical terms in Luke 

the accuracy of this tradition; but Cadbury’s demonstra- 
tion in 1919 that they could also be found in many other non- 
technical works has been generally followed since then. It must, 
however, be pointed out that this demonstration does not affect 
the reliability of the tradition; it merely removes a modern argu- 
ment in its favor. The non-technical works of Galen are not 
self-evidently written by a physician. 

Discipulus apostolorum: Before traveling with Paul, Luke fol- 
lowed other apostles, perhaps not the Twelve (Zahn) ; and he may 
have been among the prophets who came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch (Acts xi. 27). No later writers associate him with the 
apostles ; this favors the prologue’s reliability. Moreover the gos- 
pel is not Paul’s (as Irenzeus iii. 1.1), but written in Achza after 
his death—an early tradition which, occurring in a possibly Roman 
prologue, seems reliable. 

Sine crimine: compare St. Paul to the Corinthians, I. vii. 35: a 
facultatem . . . sine impedimento Dominum observandi. 

Obiit in Boeotia: This story does not make him a martyr as ¢ 
does the late tradition which has him crucified on an olive tree.~ 
Nicephorus Callistus, H.E., ii. 4. 3; Pseudo-Epiphanius; Pseudo- | _, r 
Hippolytus; etc. (Andrew too in Ps.-Hipp.). Other references ~ 
in Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas (1913), 17. Remains of 
Andrew and Luke transferred from Thebes in Achza to Con- 
stantinople in 356/357: Jerome’s trans. of Eusebius, Chron. ann. 
Abrahae, 2373. 

lam descripta: That both Matthew and Mark were written be- 
fore the final edition of Luke is certainly probable; but that 
Matthew was writen before Mark is a tradition of the early church 
which it has been the principal “ assured result” of modern criti- 
cism to reject. Matthew and Luke depend on Mark’s order for 
the life of Christ; where they disagree there is no trace of such 
order. This may be demonstrated from any synopsis. But from 
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this conclusion a misleading deduction was drawn which is being 
corrected today: degrees of doctrinal development do not neces- 
sarily imply chronological succession (see Father Lagrange in 
Revue Biblique, xliv (1934), 341, who says of Matthew that “jj 
élague les circonstances de fait, il va droit a la doctrine qui en 
résulte”; also P. Gardner-Smith, St. John and the Synoptic 
Gospels (1939) ). 

Hoc evangelium: The later Latin translator has passed over the 
wav of the Greek, which was relevant only to the Marcionite con- 
troversy. 

Iudaicis fabulis: While avoiding the Scylla of Marcion the 
church had to avoid the Charybdis of Ebion: the heretics were 
extremists of both types, as in the time of Ignatius (see C. C. 
Richardson, The Christianity of Ignatius (1935), 79). Similarly 
throughout church history: Leo steered between Eutyches and 
Nestorius. 

Iohannis nativitate: This “ beginning of the gospel” (compare 
Mark i. 1, 4, Acts i. 22) had been rejected by Marcion, whose 
edition of Luke began with iii. la and continued with iv. 31. 
Irenzus iii. 14. 3 uses this: plurima enim et magis necessaria 
evangelii per hunc cognovimus, sicut Iohannis generationem . . . 
omnia huiusmodi per solum Lucam cognovimus et plurimos actus 
domini per hunc didicimus. That some of these stories have been 
taken over from the Baptist and adapted for Christian use is fre- 
quently argued today; see for example C. R. Bowen, Studies in 
the N.T. (1936), 49 ff. 

Ad perfectionem populi: Greek xarapriop@ rod ebayyeXiov (> cor- 
rupted Aaod? compare Luke i. 17: parare Domino plebem per- 
fectam). 

Inductionem baptismi: Greek Barricparos (> 

Passionis socius: Greek rvebparos xowwvig (> especially 
if abbreviated). 

Propheta: This brings in the Old Testament against Marcion; 
but which prophet? The Greek did not say, so the Latin trans- 
lators supplied sometimes Malachi and sometimes Zechariah. 
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Idem Lucas: The prologue upholds the single authority of the 
two books to Theophilus. It should be noted that Harnack’s at- 
tempt to explain this passage away is useless: it clearly shows that 
Acts was not a brief for Paul’s defense but was written after his 
death. 

Iohannes apostolus: The Greek has éx rév dédexa; he is author of 
Apocalypse and Gospel, against Marcion’s rejection of the first 
and neglect of the second. But are there not two Johns, apostles? 
Otherwise the phrase should be (as Justin, Trypho, 81; cf. Mark 
xiv. 10) els rév dwoorékwv. The one Greek MS. omits in Asia; 
but it is probably required. If deinde evangelium is not a later 
addition, it is in any case clearly false: the Apocalypse was written 
in the reign of Domitian, probably about 93, and (1) it would 
have been impossible for such an old man to change his thinking 
and writing so thoroughly; (2) the appalling style of the Apoc- 
alypse, as Dionysius of Alexandria was aware (Eus., H.E., vii. 
25), has nothing in common with that of the gospel. In my 
opinion the statements about John were added after the time of 
Irenzus. 


John 


Evangelium Iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Iohanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hier- 
apolitanus, discipulus Iohannis carus, in exotericis, id est in ex- 
tremis quinque libris retulit. descripsit vero evangelium, dictante 
Iohanne recte. verum Marcion hereticus, cum ab eo fuisset 
inprobatus eo quod contraria sentiebat, abiectus est ab Iohanne. bt 
is vero scripta vel epistulas ad eum pertulerat a fratribus qui in, 
Ponto fuerunt. 

1 TXEY Hoc igitur evangelium post apocalypsin scriptum manifestatum . “Fe, 
ecclesiis in Asia ab Ioh. 4 TXEY retulit, qui hoc evangelium, Iohanne sibiP 
dictante (dict. sibi EY subdictante T), conscripsit 5 T Archinon heret* 
8 TXEY in P. erant fideles in Christo Iesu (Chr. Iesu om. T) domino nostro 
(+Amen T) 7 Harnack ab Iohanne: additamentum. 
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Translation 


The gospel of John was revealed and given to the churches by 
John while he was still in the body, as Papias, called of Hierapolis 
a dear disciple of John, related in the exoteric—that is, in the 
last—five books, and indeed he wrote down the gospel, John dic- 
tating accurately. But the heretic Marcion, since he had been 
condemned by him because he was opposed to his views, was ex- 
pelled by John. But in fact he had brought writings or letters 
to him from the brethren who were in Pontus. 


Evangelium Iohannis: Until the time of Irenzeus nothing is 
said of John as author of a gospel; and Irenzus himself, who 
uses the other prologues, does not quote this one at all! B. W. 
Bacon compares Apoc. i. 9-11: 


Ego Iohannes frater vester . .. Evangelium Iohannis ab Io- 
fui in spiritu . .. et audivi hanne adhuc in corpore consti- 
. . « Quod vides, scribe in libro, tuto manifestatum et datum est 
et mitte septem ecclesiis. (Note ecclesiis. (Note reading of 
Murat. frag.: licet septem ec- TXEY) 

clesiis scribat tamen omnibus 

dicit) 

Moreover the references to Papias remind us that he ardently sup- 
ported the Chiliastic doctrine which was firmly based on the 
Apocalypse. If this prologue contains any historical information 
it concerns the Apocalypse, and was prefixed to the gospel since 
the instrumentum Johanneum was one whole. 

Adhuc in corpore constituto: Opposed to fui in spiritu? 
Irenzeus v. 30. 3 says the Apocalyptic vision was seen “toward 
the end of the reign of Domitian” ; this view is shared by Clement, 
Origen, Victorinus, Eusebius and Jerome. But Epiphanius, 
Haer., li. 12 and 33 states that it was written in the times of 
Claudius. The fifty-first chapter of Epiphanius is based on Hip- 
polytus, who in turn relied on an erroneous chronology from Ter- 
tullian, Adv. Iudaeos; this places the Passion too under Claudius 
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(on these problems see my note in H.T.R., xxxiii (1940), 151 
ff.). The Claudian date of the Apocalypse must, however, have 
been favored by Papias’ statement in his “second book” that 
“John and James his brother were put to death by Jews,” for 
this could not have happened after 62, as Josephus relates. And 
in turn Papias must have adhered to the early date: hence the 
confusion. The debate in his time was over the Apocalypse, not 
the Gospel. Whether the gospel was originally heretical (W. 
Bauer, Rechtgliubigkeit und Ketzerei, 1934) or indeed considered 
to be written by Marcion (R. Eisler, Das Ratsel des Johannesevan- 
geliums, 1935) cannot be proved from this prologue. Against 
Eisler it may be noted (1) that this prologue is in two distinct 
parts, only one of which deals with Marcion, and (2) that the 
punctuation “ Descripsit . . . Marcion” is impossible. 

The sentence, originally in Greek (see Origen, In Matt. ser., 
138, & ocpart does not correct John xxi. 23-24; 
for the inference which the early church drew from those verses 
is to be found in the Muratorian fragment’s legend about the 
joint authorship of the gospel, after a three-day fast, by apostles, 
disciples, and bishops. Bacon’s argument is most fully set forth 
in J.T.S., xxiii (1922), 134 ff.; see also Z.N.T.W., xxvi (1927), 
201, Studies in Matthew (1930), 452 ff., and H.T.R., xxiii 
(1930), 305 ff. 

Papias: Papias, bishop (for which nomine may stand) of 
Hierapolis in the middle of the second century, preferred the 
“living voice” of tradition to any written authority; but he col- 
lected all the material he could for his five books of Exegesis, now 
sadly lost except for a few fragments mostly in Eus., H.E., iii. 
39. He probably did not discuss either Luke or John. 

Exotericis: The Latin translator has transcribed a corrupt text 
and has interpreted it still more corruptly; or else he did not 
understand the original “ popular books,” as Professor Richardson 
suggests. 

Descripsit: The startling idea that instead of being edited the 
gospel was dictated to Papias does not come from Papias himself; 
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otherwise Eusebius, who promised to include every notice he 
could find (H.E., iii. 3), would certainly have included it! J. 
Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion (1889), 214) sug. 
gests that “ Papias may have quoted the Gospel ‘delivered by 
John to the Churches, which they wrote down from his lips’ 
(8 dwéypagov . . .) ; and some later writer, mistaking the ambigu- 
ous dréypa¢gor, interpreted it, ‘I wrote down,’ thus making Papias 
himself the amanuensis.” This suggestion is rather more valid 
for the Apocalypse. F. L. Cross (letter to The Times, February 
10, 1936) urges that originally it said that John the Elder wrote 
at the dictation of John the Apostle; but this obviously involves a 
(dubious) reconstruction of the text. 

Recte: This does not mean “standing up,” as in the Acta 
Iohannis of Prochorus, but defends John (and Papias) against 
Marcion, who rejected the Apocalypse. 

Ab eo: Papias? But Harnack’s view depends on the incorrect 
parallel of Polycarp, who actually met Marcion in Rome (Irenzus, 
iii. 3.4—the anecdote about Cerinthus is irrelevant; Jerome, De 
Vir. Ill., 17). 

Contraria: Antitheses of Marcion? Probably more general, 
and possibly, like the rest of this half of the prologue, derived 
from Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 6: Contraria quaeque sententiae 
suae erasit . . . competentia autem sententiae suae reservavit. 
Note also De Carne Christi, 3: Si scripturas opinioni tuae resis- 
tentes non . . . reiecisses . . . confudisset te in hac specie evan- 
gelium Iohannis. 

Ab Iohanne: Impossible; derived from (1) Ephesian tradition 
(e.g. Philastrius, Haer., 45 (written about 384): Marcion de- 
victus atque fugatus a beato Iohanne evangelista et a presbyteriis 
de civitate Ephesi), or (2) the idea that John predicted Marcion’s 
confounding, found in (a) Asiatic tradition: Polycarp’s probable 
quotation of the first epistle in Phil. 7 against Marcion, or (b) 
Tertullian (Adv. Marc., iii. 8; De Praesc. Haer., 33; Adv. Prax., 
28). But does Iohanne take the place of a Roman official’s name 
(so de Bruyne)? No; for Irenzus iii. 4 speaks of Cerdo’s expul- 
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sion without giving the bishop’s name (Harnack). Note a sim- 
ilar growth of legend in Jerome, De Vir. IIl., 7: Sed et Tertul- 
lianus, vicinus illorum temporum, refert presbyterum quemdam 
in Asia ¢xovdar apostoli Pauli, convictum apud Johannem quod 
auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc Pauli amore fecisse, loco 

Scripta vel epistulas: Letter (perhaps the Marcionite Galatians) 
delivered by Marcion to authorities at Rome soon after he came 
from Pontus (Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 3). 


THE MEANING OF REVELATION 
By Cuartes W. Lowry, Jr. 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


The Meaning of Revelation. By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: Macmillan, 
1941, pp. x + 196. $2.00. 


This is an unusual book. It is slight in volume. It is notable 
for what it does not say as much as for what it says. In one 
sense it is a very modest, tentative sort of essay. Its purpose 
seems exploratory rather than definitive. Yet there is about 
The Meaning of Revelation a rare quality, a kind of intangible 
essence, which it is impossible to miss and which imparts a sen- 
sation not to be forgotten to the experience of reading and studying 
the work. ) 

If an ordinary student of ancient and modern theology, con- 
fronted with the thought of Professor Niebuhr, tries to get his 
bearings by placing this author, he finds it exceedingly difficult 
to do so. Almost his strongest impression is that here is a work 
of high originality. Classification, even of a legitimate character, 
is impossible, in spite of the hints and helps furnished by Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr himself. In the Preface he acknowledges a 
special indebtedness to Troeltsch and Barth as his “ teachers, 
though only through their writings.” Yet one’s immediate im- 
pression is that the differences between Niebuhr and Barth are 
much more remarkable than their agreements or similarities. 
The general influence of Kant and his revolutionary severance 
of the pure and the practical reason is very obvious, as is the 
Personalism which was one outcome of the work of Kant. To 
this must be added the impact of the idea of relativity applied not 
only to the physical universe but to all human experience, rational, 
historical, moral, and religious. Here Niebuhr is ultra-modern 
and extremely radical. Yet the outcome in his conclusions is 
much less revolutionary than one is led to expect. At the latter 
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point there is a sharp contrast with Barth. In Christology (ac- 
tually hardly existent save by evident implication, paradoxical as 
this seems in a work on Revelation) there is more than a sug- 
gestion of Ritschlian influence and a marked contrast with Euro- 
pean Neo-Orthodoxy (as well as with Luther and Calvin). 

Something of the peculiar quality and main tenor of the book is 
conveyed by the titles of the four chapters which comprise it. 
It is seldom one comes upon subjects more arresting. They are: 
“The Point of View,” “ The Story of Our Life,” “ Reasons of 
the Heart,” “the Deity of God.” The argument, boiled down 
in a manner which does poor justice to the richness and penetra- 
tion of the author’s exposition, is somewhat as follows: 


The problem set contemporary theology and actually controlling 
the apparently reactionary trends associated with a renewed em- 
phasis upon revelation, is rooted in the historical relativism which, 
as we now see, characterises human experience at every point. 
This relativism applies to history and sociology, to metaphysics 
and morals, to religion and theology. “Man is not only in time 
but time is in man,” and that in the most particular and concrete 
sense. Human subjectivity is through and through finite, tem- 
poral, historical. This means that theology must speak from the 
point of view of revelation or knowledge of God through faith. 
It must also be in the most rigorous sense a confessional theology, 
never using the idea of revelation defensively or aggressively. 

The fact of historical relativism does not mean, however, that 
revelation is unrelated to history. Christianity has always been 
and remains incurably historical in its confession and witness. 
The dilemma thus posed is transcended if we distinguish between 
history as lived and as seen. The Christian appeal is not to ob- 
jective history or to the succession of events seen by an observer. 
It is to internal history, to the memory of a particular community, 
to what has happened to “us.” Inner history is always an affair 
of faith. 

Revelation is not, however, the whole of inner history. It is 
rather that part of it which illumines the rest and is itself intelli- 
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gible. For Christians this special intelligible and illuminatiye 
event is Jesus Christ, though it is by the heart and the imagination 
not the head that such a revelatory occasion is discerned. It js 
also by the imagination in large measure that revelation becomes 
the means of interpreting the entire universe, including all nature, 
all history, all experience. In this sense there is a progressive 
validation of revelation. But it is not possible to substitute some 
other moment in history or experience for the revelatory moment 
of Jesus Christ. 

The primary validation of revelation is prior and self-given. 
Its intrinsic value precedes even the reasoning of the heart and 
all subsequent rational value. This is because revelation is of 
God and is therefore the disclosure of a person. It cannot be 
our discovery. God reveals Himself; and it is in the actuality 
of the Divine self-disclosure, “ not in terms of the person of Jesus 
Christ or of human personality,” that we have the meaning of 
revelation. But God’s self-disclosure, while transcending our 
prior moral sense and religious ideas, is not irrelevant to them. 
Rather it transforms them. Revelation in its effect is thus a 
conversion and permanent revolution of human morality and 
religion. 

Such an analysis, bare as it is, serves to bring out the reach and 
depth of Professor Niebuhr’s exploration of the most important 
question in modern theology. What he has written cannot be 
neglected. His work as a whole deserves the title of “ germinal.” 
His discussion of the specific meaning of revelation may take 
high rank among recent considerations of that subject. It is in 
no disparagement of these contributions but in tribute to them that 
we turn to notice some of the problems which Professor Niebuhr 
raises without giving satisfactory solutions. In particular three 
such may be listed. They concern relativism, Christology, and 
a confessional point of view. 


(1) Professor Niebuhr sees the human situation as absolutely 


relativistic. Revelation is absolutely prior. Reason, pure or 
practical, cannot be regarded as yielding any preparation or sup- 
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port of a universally valid character. All human subjectivity is 
radically temporal. It is here that Niebuhr comes closest to Karl 
Barth. But what does he do in spite of this point of departure? 
He takes the objectivity of modern history and science so seri- 
ously that he would lead Christian theology into voluntary re- 
tirement within the inaccessible confines of an inner history, 
ruling out a priori both miracle and the notion of a supernatural 
order of reality. This standpoint may or may not be sound, but 
is it consistent with the initial premise? Ought we not to say 
rather that the modern scientific outlook is as relative as the 
medieval belief in angels or the patristic doctrine of demons? Is 
not the supernaturalism of Barth or the irrationalism of a logical 
positivist a much more consistent expression of historical rela- 
tivism than Dr. Niebuhr’s ambiguous idealistic-realistic monism? 

Again, Professor Niebuhr does a great deal with Revelation 
once it enters the picture. It becomes a principle which provides 
a key to all reality—nature and history and all human life. If 
we do not necessarily see God revealed in everything as in the 
thought of Archbishop Temple, at least we see everything re- 
vealed in the light of God’s revelation. Similarly, Dr. Niebuhr 
goes far toward rationalizing the attributes of God once revela- 
tion is given. All this, it is true, is asserted confessionally. Yet 
one cannot help thinking that the area of interprétation opened 
up by revelation is astonishingly large, given (a) the relativistic 
predicament of all human subjectivity and (b) the principle that 
revelation is God disclosing himself, not something given in the 
person of Christ or in human personality. 

(2) This suggests a Christological query. In his insistence 
that revelation means God, Professor Niebuhr is splendidly clear. 
At the same time he associates revelation repeatedly with Jesus 
Christ. Yet the two sets of propositions are never in any way 
brought together. In one crucial passage he appears indeed to 
divorce the problem of the person of Christ and the meaning of 
revelation (pp. 147-150). If what he means is simply that you 
cannot take the human personality of Jesus as the revelation he 
is certainly on sound ground. Everything depends on who was 
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in and behind the occasion of Jesus Christ. This is the con- 
sideration which led the Church historically to the conviction that 
Jesus Christ was not a man merely, but God and man in one per- 
son. Dr. Niebuhr’s confession with regard to revelation would 
seem to point in the same direction, indeed to approach the 
threshold of the doctrine of the Incarnation. But the problem is 
shelved without discussion, and without any indication that the 
author regards it as important. This is the most disappointing 
feature of the work. 

(3) Professor Niebuhr emphasizes the confessional character 
of theology and handles it in an original way. He will have 
nothing of apologetics. He is opposed to making any absolute 
claims. The great evil in Christian history has been the mani- 
fold efforts forever being made to justify one’s self or position 
or church. As against this, God must be left to be God. He is 
the revelation, and as Sovereign He needs no defence. The 
Christian should say simply, I believe. 


This confessionalist quietism has an attractive aspect. It seems 
to embody the first of all virtues for the Christian, humility. It 
removes all danger of human presumption. It accepts without res- 
ervation for theology and Christianity the sacred modern principle 
of tolerance. One cannot escape also, in reading what Dr. Niebuhr 
has to say on this point a very real depth and sincerity of convic- 
tion. Nevertheless, I venture to think that such a standpoint is 
basically unsound. It ignores the doctrine of the Church (from 
the New Testament on), the nature of man, and the ways of God 
in ruling the world. It solves the problem of authority in religion 
and in the life of man as a whole by dismissing it. 

Such statements raise many fundamental questions, which it 
is not possible to discuss here. The point of most immediate 
relevance is whether Dr. Niebuhr’s confessionalism is compatible 
with his basic view of revelation. Can one take up an absolutist 
position with respect to revelation and then proceed to eschew all 
absolutism? Or—the disconcerting question arises in one’s mind 
—is Dr. Niebuhr after all unsure that the revelation of God in 
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Jesus Christ is absolute? Is the association of the moment of 
revelation with the event of Jesus Christ in some way arbitrary or 
accidental? And does this throw light upon the somewhat pecu- 
liar phenomenon noted above in discussing Dr. Niebuhr on the 
person of Christ? But if so, what happens to the whole idea 
stressed by Dr. Niebuhr of the possibility of interpreting all 
reality through the rational and dramatic image of Christ’s life 
and death? 

In suggesting this serious criticism, I should like to urge at 
the same time the importance for the Church of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
reminder that Christians are all the time in danger of forgetting 
that they are sinners and that the Church is human as well as 
Divine. The result is grievous; yet I cannot think that the solu- 
tion is in either the simple abandonment of the Divine Nature of 
the Church or the separation of her two natures in such a way 
that authority becomes a purely spiritual, disembodied conception. 

In conclusion and summary, all that we have said of the merits 
of The Meaning of Revelation stands. It is no small thing to 
have raised the right questions and to have essayed on inde- 
pendent lines an exploration of a vast and imperfectly charted 
territory. Even this leaves out of account the intangible rarity 
of Dr. Niebuhr’s exposition to which we have paid tribute. But 
the questions raised are real and serious. It would be faithless to 
minimize them. Behind them all is a general reflection and 
query. Some one said of Ritschl that he left the building of 
Thought which he found rationalistic but adorned it with a re- 
ligious gateway. Dr. Niebuhr, it seems to me, has begun with a 
Barthian stone front, but the edifice which he has erected behind 
it is essentially Liberal in style. It is impossible not to speculate 
upon the admissibility of the combination from the esthetic, the 
logical, and the theological point of view. 
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THE CONFESSION OF DOSITHEUS 


By Wuu1am H. Dunpry 
Philadelphia Divinity School 


Die Confessio Dosithei. By Curt R. A. Georgi. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 
1940, pp. 110. RM. 4.50. 


The “Confession of Dositheus” is the high water mark of 
Roman Catholic influence on the theological development of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. For centuries it was quoted by 
Western Christians, and sometimes by Easterns themselves, as 
practically a dogmatic pronouncement of the Church, indicating 
an almost complete agreement of Orthodoxy with Roman Catholi- 
cism on the chief issues raised by the Reformation. Today its 
principal interest is historic, but both theologian and Church 
historian will welcome this work of Dr. Georgi’s. 

Back of this Confession, and of the Council of Jerusalem 
(1672) which approved it, lie the quarrels of French Jansenists 
and Jesuits with each other, and of both with the Calvinists, who 
had not failed to exploit the thoroughly Calvinistic “Confession 
of Cyril Lucar.” The author makes it highly probable that the 
French ambassador, the Marquis de Nointel, was a Jansenist, in 
close connection with Port-Royal. It was he who engineered 
the Council of Jerusalem, and prompted the Confession of | 
Dositheus, the Patriarch of that see. But that the dependence of 
Dositheus on Nointel did not go as far as is sometimes supposed, 
is shown by the author, who instances especially the decree on 
Predestination, which is strongly anti-Jansenistic and anti-Cal- 
vinistic in tone. There are other passages which maintain the 
traditional Orthodox position both against Rome and against 
Protestantism, but on the whole, according to the author, Roman 
Catholic influence is overwhelming, so that on many points the 
characteristic Orthodox teaching is obscured or perverted. This 
was not due to any intentional disloyalty to Orthodoxy, but rather 
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to the strongly anti-Protestant reaction to Cyril’s Confession and 
the desire to find any stick to beat the dog with—the handiest 
stick being the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

After a sketch of the origin and history of the Confession there 
is an able and profound critical analysis of its contents, and a 
comparison point by point with Cyril’s Confession and with other 
more Orthodox professions of faith and subsequent theological 
literature down to the present day. Thus there is an exposition 
of the teaching of the Confession on the Trinity—where the 
single procession of the Spirit is reaffirmed; on Predestination— 
where the free will of man is safeguarded and God predestines to 
eternal life those who He foresees will make good use of His 
grace; on Creation and Providence—where Dositheus shows 
special concern to avoid making God the author of evil; on 
Original Sin and the Freedom of Man’s Will—where the Confes- 
sion leaves unsolved the question whether men inherit the guilt 
or simply the consequences of Adam’s fall, but leans toward the 
latter position; on Christology—where Christ is acknowledged 
the sole Mediator; on the Mother of God, whose freedom from 
actual sin is asserted; on the Saints and Ikons, which are to be 
venerated ; on Faith and Works, both of which are necessary for 
justification and salvation; on the Bible, which is not the sole 
source of the Faith, but must be supplemented by tradition; on 
the Church, where special emphasis is laid on the Episcopal 
hierarchy and on Apostolic Succession, but the typical Orthodox 
repudiation of the papal claims does not clearly appear; on the 
Sacraments—seven being recognized, and their efficacy ex opere 
operato asserted; on Baptism and the Eucharist—the latter sec- 
tion being the most clearly Roman of the whole Confession, im- 
porting as it does the Scholastic doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and a special cult of Jatria of the consecrated Elements, together 
with an un-Orthodox rationalization of the mystery; and finally 
Eschatology, where the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, slightly 
modified, seems to be taught. On the whole the author makes 
good his position that the influence of Roman Catholic Scholas- 
ticism is not simply felt in the language of the document, as the 
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late Metropolitan Chrysostom Papadopoulos held, but in its 
teaching and spirit as well. 

Despite the author’s profound knowledge of Orthodox theology 
and his very careful analysis, one is tempted to question some of 
his conclusions. Thus he considers the decree on Predestination 
(based on divine foreknowledge) to be “rein molinistisch,” and 
drawn from Western sources, probably Molina himself. But 
surely there was no need to resort to Molina—St. John of 
Damascus with his distinction between God’s antecedent will of 
benevolence Oédnua xal ebdoxia) and His consequent 
and permissive will (érépuevoy 0éAnua kal mapaxwpnors) and his link- 
ing of the divine predestination and foreknowledge (xpodpicpos tor: 
xplows Kal dxépaois éxi rots supplies an adequate basis for 
the teaching of Dositheus, apart from any supposed Jesuit in- 
fluences. Again the author’s statement (p. 48) that the Orthodox 
doctrine of Original Sin does not certainly involve guilt on our 
part, but only the inherited consequences of the first sin, and that 
therefore the Confession of Dositheus, in holding Mary free from 
personal sin teaches practically her entire sinlessness (though 
without the Roman doctrine of her Immaculate Conception) needs 
some qualification. In the first place, the majority of Orthodox 
theologians, with their strong sense of the solidarity of the human 
race, would hesitate to make such a sharp separation between the 
guilt and the consequences of sin—incidentally, Callinicos, whom 
Dr. Georgi quotes (p. 44) as exemplifying this point of view, 
uses on the very next page of his Catechism (p. 22) language 
which certainly implies original guilt; similarly Bulgakov (Kupina 
Neopalimaya, p. 47) and Androutsos (Aoyyarixh, p. 157), though 
Metropolitan Antony of Kiev (in his Dogmatiskupleniya) and 
others express themselves in a very different fashion, some (in- 
cluding Antony himself) practically explaining away Original 
Sin. The question is more complicated than the writer implies, 
but most Orthodox theologians would consider Original Sin, even 
in Mary, as something serious; and its removal, when the Holy 
Spirit came upon her at the Annunciation, as an event of real 
importance. 
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The author clearly brings out the Roman Catholic influences 
manifested in the Confession, notably in the Eucharistic teaching. 
At times, however, he appears to overestimate its extent. Thus 
the lofty conception of the Bishop’s office and his power in rela- 
tion to the lower clergy is certainly not “ein ‘ katholisierender ’ 
Zug der Confessio Dosithet” (p. 63)—on the contrary, Rome at 
that time, and sometimes since, did all she could to minimize the 
Episcopate, whether in relation to the Papacy or to the Presby- 
terate; in fact, the majority of Roman scholars of the seventeenth 
century tended to the view that Bishops and Priests formed one 
order. Moreover, he sometimes overlooks evidences of sharp 
difference from wide-spread Roman tendencies—thus the an- 
athema pronounced on those who offer to images, the Cross, or 
the relics of the Saints, etc., divine worship (Aarpeurixés xpooxuveiv) 
may well have in view the teaching of Thomas Aquinas and other 
eminent Roman authorities, that the Cross and images of God and 
Christ may receive the worship of latria (though such latria is 
relative to the original). 

Furthermore, the view that Scripture is the sole source of the 
Faith is not necesarily a “ Protestant conception” which crept 
into the Eastern Church through Procopovich of Kiev—on the 
contrary, so long as one recognizes the necessity of the Church’s 
tradition for the true interpretation of Scripture, such a view, 
held by most of the Fathers, has continued to be represented by 
distinguished Orthodox theologians down to the present day, such 
as Balanos, and—with certain reservations—Bulgakov. More- 
over, it hardly seems fair to blame Dositheus for not showing 
any universalist tendencies, any belief in an dwoxardcracs ravrwr. 
Very few Orthodox theologians ever have shown such tendencies 
—few indeed would deny that man’s free will may resist and reject 
God (and therefore lose Him) for all eternity; fewer still would 
hold that God will force man to love Him and thus be saved. 

These are, however, minor blemishes on a work characterized 
by profound and careful scholarship, and by a wide and deep 
knowledge of Orthodox thought, past and present. It marks a 
real enrichment of the study of the Eastern Church, both on the 
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historical and on the theological side, and no careful student of 
Orthodoxy should neglect it. Not least among its merits are 
that it administers the coup de grace to the view still current even 
among Anglican scholars, that this Confession and similar docu- 
ments are “ symbolic books” of the Orthodox Church, and that 
transubstantiation, the septenary number of the Sacraments, 
Purgatory, etc., are Orthodox dogmas. For a certain type of 
Anglo-Catholic, this ought to be required reading. He probably 
will not read it, but the rest of us can profit greatly from this 
study of the history, the contents, the past powerful influence and 
present modest status of the Confession of Dositheus. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By Suerman E. JoHNson 
Episcopal Theological School 


Lovers of fine printing, no less than students of the Prayer 
Book and its antecedents, will welcome The Liturgy of the Church 
of England before and after the Reformation, by Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, a devoted layman who teaches Latin at St. Alban’s school 
for boys at Washington. In parallel columns it gives us the 
Latin text of the pre-reformation mass according to the rite of 
Sarum, the same in English translation, the Communion service 
of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, and our American Com- 
munion service, with the Propers of Ascension Day. The Intro- 
duction is a remarkable example of condensed liturgical learning, 
accurate and up-to-the-minute. Mr. Hurlbut himself set the type 
and printed this beautiful book, each copy of which is numbered. 
It may be obtained from the author at St. Alban’s School, Mt. 
St. Alban, Washington, D. C. The price is $3.50. A distin- 
guished authority on printing assures me that it is a book which 
any bibliophile would be proud to possess. 

P. V. N. 


The first part of Volume XXII (1940) of the review Eine 
Heilige Kirche, edited by Dr. Friedrich Heiler, has just been re- 
ceived in this country. It is on the general subject of Ostliche 
und westliche Mystik, contains 280 pages, and sells for RM. 8. 
Among the articles that will be of special interest are “ Die 
eingetretene Fiille” by Nikolaus von Arseniew, “ Paulus und 
_ Mystik” by Martin Dibelius, and “Die Mystik William 

w’s” by the Anglo-Catholic scholar, Dr. Paula Schaefer. The 
pt parts of the 1940 and 1941 volumes are ee to 
appear soon. 

S. E. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Bible in Its Ancient and English Versions. Edited by H. Wheeler Robin- 
son. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940, pp. viii + 338. $3.75. 

This volume of essays by various English scholars will prove to be a valuable 
supplement to most courses in biblical introduction, tracing, as it does, the story 
of the writing, collection, transmission and translation of the Bible from the 
beginning to our own day, in fact including nearly everything outside the field 
of “higher criticism.” The editor begins with a chapter on the Hebrew Bible 
which brings together much information which is difficult for the beginner to 
find, e.g. such matters as kethibh and geri, the matres lectionis, accents, and our 
materials for criticizing the Massoretic text. This is followed by W. F. How- 
ard’s article on the Greek Bible. Here we find a good brief treatment of the 
value of the Septuagint and other versions. Nothing is said of the growth of 
the New Testament canon before Marcion, and Goodspeed’s work is ignored, 
There is a satisfactory account of New Testament manuscripts and the present 
state of textual criticism, though no mention of the so-called “ New Tischen- 
dorf.” 

T. H. Robinson, writing on the Syriac Bible, shows that the old Syriac gos- 
pels belong to a textual tradition separate from the Alexandrian and Western. 
He regards the Sinaitic Syriac as “the most important single volume known to 
exist in the world today.” H. F. D. Sparks’ article on the Latin Bible affords 
a fascinating account of a field little known to most Protestants. The im- 
portance of the Old Latin for Septuagint criticism is emphasized. 

An article by Sir William A. Craigie traces the English versions through 
Wyclif, and then follow what will be to the average reader the most interesting 
parts of the book—two chapters by J. Isaacs on the sixteenth century English 
versions, and on “ The Authorized Version and After.” There is a good treat- 
ment of Tindale’s contribution to our Bible. The student will be delighted 
to learn of the “bugges” in Coverdale’s Psalm 91, and to know that the 
Bishops’ Bible gave Mark 6 the heading “ The inconvenience of dauncing,” and 
that Sir John Cheke translated proselytos by “freshman.” Nothing is said of 
the recent researches of H. R. Willoughby and other Americans. The eminence 
and ability of the A. V. translators is emphasized, and Isaacs prints the rules 
they set for themselves and contemporary accounts of their methods. The 
Apocrypha is called “the Cinderella of Bible translation.” Attention is paid 
to changes introduced into later printings of the A. V. and to fresh translations 
in the eighteenth century, notably the colloquial version of Mace (1729), John 
Wesley’s version, and Benjamin Franklin’s Job 1. Harwood’s stupid moderniz- 
ing paraphrases of Matt. 5:17f and the Lord’s Prayer are given as good ex- 
amples of what exposition ought not to be. C. J. Cadoux gives a full account 
of the Revised Version and further developments, including Dean Burgon’s 
savage attack on the R. V., and the editions of Fenton, Haupt, Moulton, Wey- 
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mouth, Moffatt, Goodspeed and Smith, Spencer, Montefiore, Ronald Knox, and 
the Westminster Version. Curiously nothing is said of the Jewish Publication 
Society’s Old Testament. 

The volume concludes with a judicious and valuable article by the editor on 


The Bible as the Word of God. 
SHerMan E. 


The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism. By H. G. Marsh. 

Manchester: University Press, 1941, pp. x +221. 7s. 6d. 

Although the available evidence is “tantalizingly meagre” and “at times 
almost non-existent ” our writer sets out courageously to glean such “ modicum 
of truth” as the records can be fairly pressed to yield. The task is materially 
simplified by the initial exclusion of non-Jewish religions as a likely source of 
New Testament baptism. The conception of sacraments was not foreign to 
Jewish thought (cf. Gavin, Easton, etc.). Moreover, John’s baptism, with 
which the quest begins derives, not from the Essenes, still less the Mandaeans, 
but most plausibly from the Jewish tebilah or proselyte baptism. John’s bap- 
tism was however a “ protest against the particularism of the earlier rite” and 
“possessed a moral quality not found in the tebilah and the other ceremonial 
washings.” It was an “outward symbol of an inward experience,” that of 
metanoia (poorly rendered “ repentance”) and forgiveness. The real question 
regarding Christian baptism is not, “was baptism introduced by Jesus?” but 
“did Jesus accept a baptism already in existence?” Thus posed, the question 
seems to forbid a wholly negative answer, especially if we accept the view that 
the earliest baptism was self-baptism. Mr. Marsh stresses Goguel’s suggestion 
that “there may even have been ‘an archaic form of Christianity’ in which the 
baptism of John was practiced ”—reflected perhaps in Acts 18:25 and 19:3. 
Perhaps it was Christian experience itself that gave rise to the later connection 
between Christian baptism and the gift of the spirit. 

The richest contribution to the significance of baptism was made by St. Paul. 
In this the Christophany at Damascus, and perhaps his own baptismal experi- 
ence, will have played a decisive part. To the conceptions of baptism as a 
cleansing from sin and bestowal of the spirit Paul adds his own distinctive 
conception of mystical union with Christ, and the whole is brought into the 
closest relation to faith. Paul allowed to baptism “no mere mechanical or 
magical efficacy.” His position on this point is well summed up by J. Weiss: 
there was “a certain hesitation between the sacramental and the symbolical 
modes of thought.” The trend of post-Pauline developments within the New 
Testament is towards “greater precision of statement and a certain hardening 
of ideas.” While there is nothing that can be called a completely coherent and 
self-consistent New Testament doctrine of Christian baptism the principal 
beliefs making for such a doctrine are found to be three: a radical break with 
the past; attainment of a new moral status; the intimate association of the rite 
with the notions of forgiveness and repentance and faith. 

This book must be rated as a decidedly useful and workmanlike manual on 
an admittedly important if difficult subject. There is no special pleading. The 
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conflicting evidence is objectively and judiciously weighed. Its abundant docy- 
mentation and a well chosen bibliography enable the interested reader to pursue 
his own researches if he so desires. 

Cartes B. Henricx. 


And Great Shall Be Your Reward: The Origins of Christian Views of Salva- 
tion. By Paul S. Minear. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 
pp. viii + 74. $1.00. 

The professor of New Testament at Garrett Biblical Institute has produced 
a monograph far more important than the average Ph.D. dissertation. First 
he traces the ideas of reward in Judaism, viz. concrete reward in history or 
the coming age, and in Hellenism, viz. dependence on inner happiness of the 
righteous individual. “Each has its distinctive values precisely at the points 
where the other is weak.” Aristeas and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs represent uncritical attempts to combine the two. Philo simply takes 
over the Hellenistic idea and restricts God’s saving activity to the realm above 
history. He has “no confidence in the justice and mercy of God as under- 
girding every historical event.” Dr. Minear follows Goodenough’s interpreta- 
tion of Philo as a mystery-religion theologian. 

Jesus belongs to the Jewish, not the Hellenistic tradition. As Montefiore 
and Cadbury have insisted, He appeals unashamedly to reward as a motive for 
righteousness; the reward will be received in the coming Kingdom, though the 
disciples receive joy here and now in their assurance of it. Adopting Amos 
Wilder’s language, Minear says that “ Jesus anticipated a new and revolutionary 
this-worldly order,” neither a Utopia to be built by reforms nor a trans- 
cendental, spiritual Kingdom.. The author seems to be close to Grant’s Gospel 
of the Kingdom, though he often uses Rudolf Otto’s language. Even the par- 
tial realization of the in-breaking Kingdom did not affect Jesus’ pattern of 
expected rewards; these “ remain consistently oriented toward the future judg- 
ment and the coming age.” Minear explicitly repudiates the interpretations of 
C. H. Dodd and Bultmann. Jesus’ contribution to the idea of reward seems to 
be that “ Man could not merit the kingdom, but he could enter it only by ful- 
filling certain definite conditions.” Here the author refers to Matt. 20:1-16 
and remarks that “while this denies any rigid legalism, it does not deny that 
God does reward the repentant and obedient with life in the new age.” 

The Crucifixion and delay of the Parousia made necessary some adjustment. 
This was achieved in St. Paul’s synthesis of Jesus’ teaching and Hellenistic 
thought. His greatest modification is his complete “interpretation of the re- 
wards of the Christian life in terms of regeneration.” This was not a con- 
scious borrowing of mystery-religion ideas, but was due to his own experience 
of human need and its satisfaction in Christ, together with his possession of 
similar thought forms. At the same time, Paul preserved the values of the 
Jewish emphasis on God’s transcendence, of eschatology, and of the Holy Com- 
munity as a corporate reality. The whole was grounded in the historic life 
of Jesus, and redemption was made a moral experience. 

The later Church seldom preserved such a satisfactory synthesis; the Book 
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of Revelation reverted to unmodified apocalyptic, while the Fourth Gospel went 
too far in the Hellenistic direction. In the final section of the book, Dr. Minear 
exhibits the same contrast reappearing in Macmurray and other Marxians, with 
their apocalypticism, on the one hand; and C. H. Dodd's “ realized eschatology,” 
on the other. The author feels that Niebuhr and Tillich represent the Pauline 
synthesis, which is the truest and most fruitful solution. 

SHERMAN E. JoHNson. 


The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi. By John H. R. Moorman. 

Manchester, England: University Press, 1940, pp. xvi + 176. 12s. 6d. 

It is now almost a half-century since Paul Sabatier’s Vie de S. Francois 
summoned medievalists and Christian scholars of both confessions to renewed 
study of JI Poverello and the complicated problems of early Franciscan litera- 
ture. The total output of this activity is truly stupendous. Anointed by Ernest 
Renan, Sabatier devoted his life to the task, and a host of distinguished savants 
have supplemented or challenged his findings. Yet some difficulties remain 
unresolved. As G. G. Coulton observed a few years ago, there are abundant 
parallels between the problems raised by the New Testament writings and those 
presented by the early Franciscan sources. Both must be approached through 
a combination of historical and literary criticism. For the Franciscan legend 
the historical approach is particularly necessary because of the tensions within 
the Order occasioned by the Church’s determination to transform it from the 
founder’s ideal into a mould more serviceable to the ecclesiastical institution. 
The stories of the Saint were worked over again and again to represent diver- 
gent tendencies which one may call the Observant (or Spiritual) and the Con- 
ventual—until Bonaventura was commissioned to produce his “official” 
Legenda Maior in 1260. This reminds one of the once popular “ Tiibingen 
theory” of the process of conflict through which the New Testament literature 
was evolved. 

Standing upon the shoulders of distinguished predecessors, Mr. Moorman, 
who, by the way, is rector of a parish in Manchester, attacks with admirable 
critical acumen the problems of inter-relationship and literary dependence in 
the Franciscan corpus. His work is an object-lesson in methodology and cogent 
reasoning. The book is not easy reading for the inexpert, but is a most stimu- 
lating mental exercise. A summary statement of conclusions would have 
helped materially. Even as it stands, it is a book to place beside Sabatier’s 
great Life and, let us say, the Everyman’s volume containing the Speculum, 
the Fioretti, and Bonaventura’s Vita. Readers who have difficulty in following 
the intricacies of literary analysis will nevertheless find the historical discussions 


amply rewarding. 
P. V. Norwoop. 


Manhood Into God. By Frederic Hastings Smyth. New York: Round Table 
Press, 1940, pp. x + 502. $3.50. 
Whether this book will prove to be, in any ultimate sense, a significant book, 
I do not know. But for a student of contemporary theological tendencies, it 
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can be of very great value. The social theology of the book is startling, but it 
is likely to be increasingly forced upon our attention in the coming decades, and 
will become familiar. Sooner or later we shall all probably have to make our 
peace with it. 

For here is left-wing Catholicism persuasively presented and argued out 
—Karl Marx joined with the Council of Trent (which is cited approvingly a 
number of times) and with St. Thomas Aquinas. With large portions of the 
book any Christian could agree. It is a presentation of the entire range of 
Christian belief and grew out of teaching sessions with Harvard undergraduates 
in the author’s oratory in Cambridge. The controversial or prophetic portions 
of the argument are consequently hidden in the body of the work and must be 
singled out by the discerning reader, particularly as he finds them in revealing 
foot-notes. 

Perhaps the simplest way of giving a glimpse of the author’s ability to graft 
Marxian Communism onto the stem of Catholicism (though the author might 
wish to reverse the two terms) is to quote from his chapter on the Eucharist. 
This is for him both Mass and Communion and is remarkably generous to the 
Protestant tradition. The Mass is first of all a human offering of bread and 
wine to be transubstantiated by the Process of the Incarnation, of which the 
liturgical action at the altar is a recurring illustration. Clearly, so argues the 
author, this offering of bread and wine is conditioned by man’s own achieve- 
ments on the natural plane. He must offer the purest bread and wine which 
he is capable of producing. Bread and wine symbolize man’s life on the natural 
plane—economic, political, cultural. Dialectical Materialists are consequently 
right so far as they go. “‘Let us perfect the bread and wine,’ they seem to 
say to Catholics.” They start at the right place. “When an authoritative 
spokesman for Communism says that ‘the coming Communist classless society 
should be the most favourable environment for the development of a spiritual 
culture never before dreamed of by prophets, sages, or poets,’ thoughtful 
Catholics should give careful consideration to the validity of this claim. It is 
precisely an improved environment for the growth of the Organism of the In- 
carnation, an improved soil in the world for the Divine Vine, which Catholics 
should be seeking with all their hearts” (pp. 228f.). The main line of thought 
of the entire book lies in germ in the above quotation. It is embellished with 
much fresh learning and telling parables. The author’s career as a layman in 
scientific work comes to his aid and is boldly used. Even the making of 
mayonnaise for a salad becomes a vivid analogy. 

As a fresh presentation of Anglo-catholicism on its side of social radicalism, 
the book can be highly recommended. What it has done for me, however, is 
to open my eyes to the very grave dangers which lurk precisely in the Catholic 
tradition—particularly when it uses as boldly as does this book the scholastic 
acceptance of Nature before Grace. I hunger for at least a touch of Calvinism. 
A touch would suffice to shatter the main argument of the book. I am not re- 
ferring to the author’s naive acceptance of Dialectical Materialism. We may, 
all of us, Catholics and Protestants, have to enter some kind of socialist society. 
But the ways in which we accept this probable next stage in our social history 
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may continue to differ radically. Shall we accept it as Judgment—“ Assyria 
the rod of my anger "—or as a triumph of virtue on the natural plane? If we 
do the latter, we may face a further Judgment—as did Assyria. But the frank 
radicalism of the book is not the first cause of my questioning attitude. This 
moves in the area of its basic theology. 

Nature first, then Grace. This is sheer Pelagianism. I have never seen so 
clearly displayed as in this book the Pelagian tendencies of Catholic scholas- 
ticism. The Reformers may have been right after all. The “Catholicism” 
of this book decidedly avoids saying: 

“In our hands no price we bring, 
Simply to thy Cross we cling.” 


On the contrary, it pleads for a bringing of gifts “in order to” make the In- 
carnational Process (the phrase is a favorite with the author) effective. 

And if you make the center of the Christian Gospel a philosophic doctrine of 
Incarnation, the argument becomes very plausible. Greek thought would have 
come to terms with this ascent of man—‘“ Manhood into God ”—far more easily 
than it did with the authentic scandal of the Cross. The mistake may consist, 
therefore, precisely in a one-sided leaning upon a philosophic doctrine of Incar- 
nation. I am reminded of a striking warning once uttered by Bishop Mandell 
Creighton (who, by the way, lived before Karl Barth) : “ We need seriously to 
consider whether harm has not been done by the prominence given in our day 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation over the doctrine of the Atonement. It weak- 
ens the sense of sin, which is one of the great bulwarks against unbelief and 
through which we live into a larger world.” Move out of the philosophic cate- 
gories of Nature, Substance, Transubstantiation, Revelation by way of “truths,” 
and return to the realistic thought-world of the Bible—the whole picture 
changes. We then face the living, personal God. In the New Testament we 
face Him “in the flesh.” Having perfected our human nature, be it in Com- 
munism or anywhere at all, will not help us much as we stand before the Cross. 
The forgiveness of sins is not a gift of grace added to the achievements of 
virtue on the natural plane. This gift antedates Christian ethics. It does not 
come as a crown or reward. “ While we were yet in our sins, Christ died for 
us.” Christians may be called upon to help fashion a socialistic society. I am 
prepared to face this probability. But if they are true to the Gospel, they will 
enter such a society by a different door from that beckoning them in the 
Marxian Gospel. I dare to think that it will even have to be a different door 
from that which was unintentionally built by the scholastic rationalism of the 
Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 

TxHeEopore O. WeEDEL. 


Experience and Substance. By DeWitt H. Parker. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1941, pp. x + 371. $3.00. 
This book is an important manifestation of the revived interest in meta- 
physical study and dispute which is at last beginning to awaken American 
philosophy from its dogmatic slumber in logical and epistemological analysis. 
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Such analysis was necessary to do away with the bizarre extravagances of 
modern idealism, as we can now see, but by itself it has led into the blind <itey 
of positivism. This is the end of criticism, for there is nothing left to critj- 
cize. Philosophy must either be abandoned altogether or revived again as meta- 
physics in the classical sense, the attempt to grasp the broad structure of being, 
Professor Parker’s last book is a hesitant but significant step in this direction, 

I say hesitant, because even this “essay in metaphysics,” as it is termed by 
the author, is still stronger and more penetrating in its criticism of positivism 
and other anti-metaphysical systems of metaphysics (chapter I) than in its 
positive apprehensions. We may be particularly grateful for the acute critique 
of nominalism (Chapter IV), and of nominalistic theories of probability (chap- 
ter XIII). Though much time and ingenuity are wasted in answering objec- 
tions that never should have been raised, the author’s insight is sufficient to 
enable him to defend, without suppressing actual evidence, the categories of 
substance, causation, personal identity, purpose, higher and lower levels of being, 
and even God, in something like the manifold and subtle senses which these 
categories bear in our actual apprehension of the world. In spite of the in- 
sight and lucidity with which this task is performed, the whole treatment is 
warped by a certain subjectivistic bias which leads once again to the modern 
“ idealistic” or “ spiritistic” point of view. What emerges in the end is the 
“new ” but now old metaphysics of the youthful Berkeley, a society of active 
spirits emanating from a greater Spirit at their head. Like Berkeley, Professor 
Parker thinks of reason rather as a mode of creative activity than as a mode of 
apprehension (p. 31). Most of the subjective distortions which mar his dis- 
cussion follow from this source. 

Left with only the subjective faculties of perception and will (pp. 36f.), the 
individual monad is cut off from any reliable knowledge of the world. He 
experiences that there is an alien world, because his action is opposed and frus- 
trated (pp. 38ff.). But this would hardly seem to be an adequate ground for 
belief in external reality, since the self can oppose and frustrate itself. Surely 
in dreams we seem to experience the phenomena of “counter control.” Having 
made reason dependent upon sense-data for its objects, and upon desire for its 
actualization, there is no escape from the various subjectivist consequences to 
which irrationalism inevitably leads. Thus value loses all independent status, 
and sinks to the level of that which “appeases desire” (chapter XV). “Con- 
ception is not essentially foundational for volition” (p. 33). Professor Parker 
finds no difficulty in speaking of “ objectless hate and love, desire for we know 
not what, elation and depression unformulated” (p. 33). Thus blind appetite 
usurps the place of reason as the ruling faculty of man. “There are reasons 
for believing that all acts are acts of volition” (ibid). 

Just as volition usurps the position of the rational faculty, so does immediate 
experience usurp the position of being, the proper object of reason (pp. 153-4), 
and psychology takes the place of ontology as the fundamental existential sci- 
ence. To exist means to be immediately present in some consciousness. Po- 
tency is not so present. Hence the future does not exist (pp. 159ff.), nor the 
past, except through the traces it has left in the all-inclusive present (pp. 155ff.). 
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Matter is not an immediate datum of sense. Hence it is denied (p. 88). Com- 
ing to be and passing away, which involve real, material continuity, are covertly 
identified with “the relation of empirical succession between events” (p. 191). 
All causation has to be psychologistically identified with that persistence of in- 
terest or purpose which we directly intuit in ourselves, and attribute analogically 
to other monads. Thus all the basic categories are given a subjective twist on 
the grounds of a derationalized “ empiricism.” 

Readers of this Review, of course, will be particularly interested in the 
theological implications of this procedure. Can modern, idealistic philosophy, 
of which this book is an unusually able presentation, be harmonized with Chris- 
tianity? Two centuries of “liberal” theology have attempted to effect this 
reconciliation. No one, however, can carefully read the two concluding chapters 
of Professor Parker’s book (XVI and XVII), remarkable for their honesty 
if not for their profundity of religious insight, without recognizing that no 
such conciliation is even possible. Instead of understanding man as a likeness 
of God, the idealist, if he thinks of God at all, must think of him as a likeness 
of man. Hence Professor Parker’s God is, like that of William James, a great 
source of impulsive energy, dissociating personalities from itself to assuage its 
cosmic loneliness (pp. 344f.). Like human memory, only more complex and 
everlasting, it preserves traces in itself of every event and thus provides the 
continuity of history (p. 349). Finally, “in the end, God is responsible for the 
evil in the world” (p. 357), yet we should not “curse God for this stain,” since 
He “is seeking at every moment to lift the world out of the evil that was an 
inevitable accompaniment of creation. Creation entailed the Fall, and the Fall 
the plan of salvation. And since God’s sympathy is boundless, he himself 
suffers for all the misery of his creatures. This is the meaning of atonement” 
(p. 357). The derationalizing of man ends finally in the derationalizing of God. 

Gratefully to receive these higher criticisms of theology from some philo- 
sophical point of view, so fashionable since the days of Hegel and Royce, as 
evidence of independent “ support,” is, of course, equivalent to the abandonment 
of theology. Merely to spew them forth, on the other hand, as blasphemous 
distortions, which of course they are, leads all too easily to the abandonment of 
philosophy, almost equally disastrous. The truly theological course is to expose 
the philosophical misconceptions on which these weird superstructures rest. 
Once this is done, they will pass away of themselves. The first step in achiev- 
ing this end must be a reawakening of interest in the pre-idealistic classics of 
ancient and mediaeval philosophy. The second must be a revival of the science 
of ontology which lay at the root of this classic tradition. The Catholic Faith 
is realistic and rationalistic. It cannot be harmonized with any philosophy which 
would identify reality with experience, or understanding with will. Until these 
widespread errors are corrected, theology must beware of the teaching of the 
present-day schools. For her own sake, it is to be devoutly hoped that she will 
share in the onerous and peculiarly philosophical task of attempting to correct 
them. 

Joun D. 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium. New York: Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life, Inc., 1941, pp. viii + 443. $1.50. 

This volume is a collection of papers presented at the initial meeting of this 
Conference in New York City on September 9, 10, and 11, 1940. Two of these 
papers received much notice at the time in the public press: Mortimer Adler’s 
fierce denunciation of modern education and its professors; and Einstein’s 
proposal to substitute a scientific conception of deity for a personal God. 

The initiators of this Conference, recognizing democracy as a way of life 
rather than a mere governmental form, are deeply concerned about the signs of 
cultural weaknesses now manifesting themselves under the stresses and strains 
of the present crisis. They wish to diagnose these weaknesses, to propose 
remedies, and to make the foundations of our democratic way of life more 
secure against the threatening onslaught of totalitarianism and other enemies, 
This purpose can best be accomplished, they believe, by rallying our intellectual 
and spiritual forces; that is, our science, philosophy and religion. But these 
cultural forces have themselves been dissipated in departmentalization, and de- 
graded by their limitation (and the consequent limitation of our culture) to 
sense realities and immediate values. Hence the primary aim of the Conference 
is to reéxamine our science, philosophy and religion, to rebuild and strengthen 
our culture from within by restoring and reintegrating these forces. The first 
results are presented in this volume, consisting of two dozen papers by leading 
men in each of these fields. 

Taken as a whole, it is a rather miscellaneous collection, which mirrors quite 
clearly the disintegration and lack of mutual comprehension so emphatically 
deplored in our culture by the Conference leaders and contributors. But taken 
singly, many of these papers offer valuable critical analyses of the contemporary 
scene, and present stimulating suggestions for the thoughtful. The majority of 
papers agree in lamenting the materialism, the social and economic injustice, and 
the neglect of spiritual values which are characteristic of our culture as it exists 
today. But they do not attempt to give these facts their Christian interpretation 
in terms of the doctrine of original sin, which alone can provide a complete 
illumination of the problem. Moreover, most of them also insist that a re- 
vival of religion is necessary if we are to restore and preserve our democracy. 
But they often come perilously close to the view that religion is a means for 
the attainment of an earthly salvation, vaguely described as ‘the democratic way 
of life.’ Thus man’s otherworldly destiny is forgotten, and Christianity becomes 
the handmaiden of Democracy! 

Fortunately, there are some papers which keep religion in its proper per- 
spective, freed from modern secularization; and recognize the necessity of a 
Christian interpretation of man and his ultimate destiny, before we can discover 
the true values around which our intellectual and spiritual forces should rally. 
Theology is the rightful queen of the sciences; when she is deposed, her free 
citizens soon fall into the bondage of disorder and blindness. It is to be hoped 
that the eminent scholars banded together in this Conference will carry on this 
initial effort with the purpose of seeking the meaning of the Christian way of 
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life, since only then can our scientific and social activities be properly understood 
and directed. 

Lewis M. Hammonp. 


Christian Realism. By John C. Bennett. New York: Scribners, 1941. Pp. 

xiv + 198. $2.00. 

The author of Social Salvation now publishes, in revised form, recent public 
lectures on Christianity in its relation to the new world situation. The title 
refers less to a metaphysical position than to the writer’s conviction that a middle 
ground between a now outdated “liberal” optimism and the revived emphasis 
on human depravity represents the right Christian teaching on God’s purposes 
and man’s prospects. Owing little to Barth, more to Brunner and most to 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor Bennett has advanced beyond the theological vague- 
ness of his earlier book, while still suspicious of traditional systems of doctrine. 
He argues ably against absolutist pacifism, and emphasizes the significance of 
the Church for the Christian and for society. 

The book ends with a somewhat irrelevant note on the other world religions 
and the finality of Christianity, and with an appendix on the problem of evil. 

Norman B. Nasa. 


Editor’s Quest. By W. Bertrand Stevens. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 

1940, pp. 240. $2.50. 

Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of The Living Church from 1900 to 1932, 
was a man who exercised tremendous influence in the Episcopal Church for more 
than a quarter of a century. In this biography Bishop Stevens gives a vivid 
picture not only of Mr. Morehouse’s personality with the keen insight, the charm 
and the godliness which those who knew him remember so well, but also of im- 
portant events in the Church and in national life during the period when he 
was guiding the editorial policy of his periodical. The story of his life and the 
story of church and national affairs cannot be told separately because as a 
churchman and as a citizen Mr. Morehouse was always in the midst of any 
activity that was going on. He was a Catholic churchman but there was 
nothing sectarian about him. He was liberal in the best sense of the word. 

His biography reads like a history of the Church during the first three decades 
of the twentieth century. Canon Nineteen and the Open Pulpit, the change in 
the name of the Church, the publishing of the Christian Nurture Series, the 
World War, the Detroit Convention of 1919 and the Nation Wide Campaign, 
the question of the relation of the Episcopal Church to the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Sagada Incident, the Lausanne Conference—he had something to 
do with them all and something wise to say about each of them on the editorial 
pages of The Living Church. Bishop Stevens has done the Church a service in 
bringing this material together in this book. Those who knew Mr. Morehouse 
will be glad to have this record of the life and work of a good friend and those 
who did not know him during his lifetime will find in Bishop Stevens’ account 
a fascinating story of lay leadership in the Church during thirty-two years of 


its history. 
C. L. Srreer. 
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In Other Words, Reflections on Christian Theology. By Marshall Bowyer 

Stewart. West Park, N. Y.: Holy Cross Press, 1941, pp. 78. $.50. 

This booklet includes reprints of articles which have appeared in the Holy 
Cross Magazine, dealing with the doctrine of God, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity, and attempts to help the reader in the 
understanding of these mysteries of the Faith. The success of the author in 
this attempt will, necessarily, be a matter of individual opinion. It does not seem 
to make the Atonement much clearer when it is said that “the modern world 
has . . . a deadly consciousness of the second law of thermodynamics” (p. 35), 
Probably the statement that “revelation is ontological: inspiration is epistemo- 
logical” (p. 51) will not, to the average reader, clarify the distinction. At a 
few points the “Other Words” seem rather unfortunately chosen; as when the 
writer says: “I cannot see how the dogmatic question, the inclusion of the 
filioque in the Creed, can be answered in favour of the West” (p. 63) ; also, in 
connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, that “the counting up to three is 
quite a secondary matter” (p. 67). Certainly “person” is not “nearly synony- 
mous ”—or synonymous at all—with “hypostasis” (p. 73), except by ecclesi- 
astical agreement. Still, on the whole, many may find the “Other Words” 


helpful. 
F. H. HAttocx. 


The Elucidation of Islam’s Foundation. Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ismail Al-AS‘ari’s 
Al-Ibanah ‘an Usil ad-Diyanah. A Translation with Introduction and Notes 
by Walter C. Klein. (American Oriental Series, Vol. XIX.) New Haven: 
American Oriental.Society, 1940, pp. xiv + 143. $2.00. 

Dr. Klein, in his preface to this work, expresses the hope that his labors will 
“serve to introduce the non-expert, particularly the Christian theologian, to the 
resourceful intricacies of Muslim theology, with which most Christian thinkers 
are unacquainted to their loss.” The author has done his share towards the ful- 
filment of this hope, and nobly. His introduction (pp. 1-38) is a tour de force, 
combining clarity, learning and brevity. The translation, which occupies ninety 
pages, is skilful in that it preserves the marks (and charm) of Arabic idiom— 
intentionally. The period from which the treatise is taken, the early tenth 
century A. D., is one marked by the reaction against the liberalism of the 
Mu*tazilites and the treatise is not only an excellent survey of the points at issue 
in Muslim controversies, but also a source of interesting suggestions for some 
modern Christian difficulties, e.g. the conflicting problems of divine omnipotence 
and the existence of evil. To the Christian theologian there is a definite value 
in seeing problems considered in an atmosphere clear of his own preconceptions, 


and Dr. Klein has provided the necessary manual. 
F. W. Buckter. 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace Haydon. New York: Macmillan, 1941, 
pp. xvi + 352. $2.50. 

Dr. A. E. Haydon gives us in this book not only a record of the activities of the 
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great gods of history, but obituaries of most of them, and he provides the 
themes for the swan songs of those others such as Yahweh, Allah, and the 
Christian who still maintain an uncertain life. 

Dr. Haydoh’s thesis is that the Gods are symbols of social value and that 
they rise and fall as this social value waxes or wanes. He describes this process 
in the lives of the peoples and gods of Persia, India, China, Japan, Israel, Islam 
and Christianity. One of the finest points in the book is the author’s oft- 
repeated emphasis that religion lives by the devotion of the common people as 
they find values in experience, and not by the logical or philosophic constituency 
of the theologies. Living gods are the gods of the people, not of the philoso- 


satisfactory is Dr. Haydon’s failure to distinguish between God and the 
Idea of God. This concentration on the Idea of God leads to a rather patron- 
izing attitude to all religious belief and experience. Not all people will agree © 
with Dr. Haydon when he says that “what reality the gods have in their varied 
personal characters was given them through the centuries by the clamoring 
desires of men.” Granted that the ideas which people have of God are painted 
from the palette of social experience, this does not lead to the conclusion that 
this picture of God is all there is to God. 

The book is valuable for the close connection it shows between man’s ex- 


perience and his beliefs about God. 
D. A. McGrecor. 


A History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible to our own Days. 
Vol. IV. From 1880 to 1935. By Meyer Waxman. Bloch Pub. Co., 1941, 
pp. xiv + 1221. $5.50. 

Dr. Waxman’s huge History of Jewish Literature, begun in 1930, is now com- 
plete. The present volume will be especially useful to Christian scholars, since 
it gives accounts of most of the modern Jewish writers whose books we use 
constantly—men like Klausner, Biichler, Juster, Abrahams, Krauss, Fried- 
lander, not to mention contemporary American Jewish scholars. Not only does 
it offer accounts of their work, but critical appraisal as well. And it is not only 
interesting but also important for Christian students to know what are the 
criticisms levelled, from the point of view of strictly Jewish scholarship, against 
—let us say—Klausner’s humanistic estimate of Jesus, or Finkelstein’s socio- 
logical interpretation of Akiba (and of Pharisaism: though of course the latter 
work, published in 1938, falls outside the scope of ‘this volume, and so is not 
mentioned). New Testament students making use of these modern Jewish 
works—and if they are well advised they will make thorough use of them— 
should of course look up these criticisms, given summarily by Waxman. We 
miss one or two names. Why is C. G. Montefiore omitted? Or H. Loewe? 
Or R. Leszynsky? These omissions, in view of the large number of writers 
and works considered, only help go show how perfectly enormous is the range of 
modern Jewish literature. And we ought to be grateful for what is here, not 
complain about omissions ! 


F. C. G. 


phers. 
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Family 13 (The Ferrar Group). 
of Codex 28 of the Gospels. By Kirsopp and Silva Lake. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. xi + 161+ 2 pl. $4.25. 

This edition of the text of the Ferrar Group (ten codices now instead of 
Ferrar’s four) marks a stage in the modern attempt to get back to the oldest 
attainable N. T. text. Only by the process of reconstructing the various dj- 
vergent types of text, one after another (a very slow process, requiring infinite 
patience and superb accuracy), is there any prospect of getting back to anything 


- like the text of the N. T. autographs. We may, in fact, never know just what 


was the original autograph text—the earliest MSS. were lost, destroyed, or 
worn out at too early a date, and revision of the text—not to say degenera- 
tion—may have begun with the earliest copies (or copies of copies) of the 
originals. Meanwhile, the restoration of the text of families of MSS. opens 
the way to the establishment of the leading ‘texts’ of antiquity; and after 
these are reconstructed the range of probability of readings will begin to narrow 
down somewhat. It is the only scientific way to go about the task, and all 
students of N. T. must continue to be grateful to the Lakes for their patient 
and unremitting labors. 

The general reader will find the chapter on the history of research of the 
Ferrar Group an interesting illustration of method, while the Notes on Textual 
Variants (ch. iv) should be taken into consideration by all students of the Greek 
N. T. Mark 6:3, “The son of the carpenter and of Mary” is “the ancient 
reading.” Note also the comments on 1:13, 6:33, 8:25, etc. 

F.C. G. 


New Testament Literature in 1940. Edited by William Nelson Lyons. Chi- 
cago: The New Testament Club of the University of Chicago, 1941, pp. 35. 
This bibliography attempts to be exhaustive, so far as present conditions in 

the world permit. It includes reviews of books, the literature is classified by 

sub-fields, and it is not a mere list, for brief comments (occasionally with a 

slight Tendenz) are made. The Club cannot be commended too highly for its 

efforts, and it is to be hoped that this valuable enterprise will be continued year 


by year. 
Ss. E. J. 


Christ and ‘The Spirit’: An Essay in New Testament Christology. By Wil- 
liam Samuel Bishop. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941, pp. xii + 200. 
$2.00. 

This book is a real contribution to modern. theology, in a field which is 
attracting, at the present, an ever increasing amount of interest. Working from 

a careful study of the “ Spirit-passages” in the Greek New Testament, the 
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author develops a plan of interpretation based on a consistent distinguishing 
between the terms “ Spirit,” “the Spirit,” and “ (the) Holy Spirit.” There is 
a thought-provoking discussion of the various difficult references to the “ spirit” 
of the Risen and Glorified Christ, and the Third Person of the Ever-blessed 
Trinity; followed by a rather full treatment of the relationship which exists 
between the two. From this we pass naturally into the field of Christology, and . 
the bearing of the author’s thesis upon our attitude toward Christ’s Sacred 
Humanity. The book concludes with a section on the Spirit and the Sacra- 
ments. 

While fairly difficult reading, and containing many pages which require one 
or two re-readings before their full significance can be secured, this beok is 
one which justly rewards the study that it requires. It is to be hoped that 
Professors of Theology in our Seminaries will require their classes to read 

E. J. T. 


Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages. By Edith 

Rodgers. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 147. $1.50. 

This slender volume is a mine of information drawn from all kinds of sources 
about “holy-days”"—their observance, neglect and abuse—in the period from 
1200 to the eve of the Reformation. Principal attention is given to the social 
and economic aspects of holiday observance. There is little material here of 
a liturgical interest. Gregory IX’s Decretals listed forty holidays besides Sun- 
days. Generally speaking, the medieval theory about their observance reminds 
one of the Puritans. But in actual practice there was much diversity both as 
to the number of holidays observed in various localities and in the manner of 
keeping them. Many churchmen deplored their frequency, for they often gave 
rise to social disturbances and debauchery, or were an economic handicap to the 
poorer classes who lost their labor and wages on these days. The Universities, 
which customarily had numerous holidays, also found the free days something 
of a problem in maintaining student discipline. Another interesting comment 
one might make upon this study is that the radical reduction of holy-days 
introduced by the Protestant Reformation had a long history of debate behind it. 

M. H. S. 


An Outline of the English Reformation. By Frank E. Wilson. New York: 

Morehouse-Gorham, 1940, pp. x + 109. Paper, $.30; $3.00 per dozen. 

This addition to Bishop Wilson’s useful series of Outlines was written for 
the laudable purpose of refuting the tiresome story that Henry VIII ‘ founded’ 
the Church of England. This purpose largely determines the Bishop’s choice 
and utilization of his materials. It is frankly apologetic rather than objective 
or scientific history. In his zeal to demonstrate continuity, the author under- 
estimates, if he does not altogether ignore, the positive impact of the continental 
Reformers upon the Anglican Reformation and its theology. We note that he 
states without qualification that the Pope “offered to approve the new (Eliza- 
bethan) Prayer Book if she would acknowledge his authority.” This statement 
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has more than once before been made in more pretentious works than this, 
Yet investigation shows that it rests upon nothing more substantial than vague 
rumor reported in diplomatic correspondence out of France. 

The booklet will hardly satisfy the scholarly, for whom it obviously is not 
intended. But as a popular treatment of a subject of prime importance to ys 
it will doubtless have—and deserve—a wide circulation, for the Bishop of Eay 


’ Claire is a master of popular exposition in the field of ecclesiastical history, 


It seems, however, somewhat less carefully prepared than the Outlines that 
have preceded it, and of course the subject is one that bristles with points of 
controversy. 

P. V. N. 


Current Religious Thought: A Digest. By Charles S. Macfarland. New 

York: Fleming H. Revell, 1941, pp. 185. $1.50. 

Another of Dr. Macfarland’s books, presenting in digest form the most 
significant contemporary theological literature, will be warmly welcomed by all 
those interested in important theological trends. The most important current 
books in the various theological fields of study are carefully analysed. The 
books considered are classified under eight heads: Contemporary Theology, 
Philosophy and Ethics, the Study of Jesus, the Church and the Kingdom, the 
Social Gospel, Psychology and Religion, Personal Religion, Christianity and 
Crisis: God and Caesar. The final chapter is Dr. Macfarland’s analysis of 
current religious thought based upon the books reviewed. 

P. S. K. 


I Prepare For Confirmation. By Vernon C. McMaster. Louisville: The 
Cloister Press, 1940. Teacher’s Book, pp. 9. $.15. Pupil’s Book, pp. 70. 
$.60. 

The Cloister Press has already published some useful and forward looking 
material for Church Schools. The material for this course is designed to be 
used in church school classes for children of confirmation age supplementing 
the work of the regular confirmation class, or with other groups preparing for 
confirmation when the rector wants to use supplementary material. The work 
is based largely on the Office of Instruction and other parts of the Prayer 
Book and most of it could be worked out by an intelligent person working 
alone with a Prayer Book. 

The leader’s guide indicates that the book is meant for “young people and 
adults.” It would not be well suited for younger children who are preparing for 
confirmation, but for classes made up of children of thirteen or fourteen years 
or older it could be made interesting and useful. 

c. L. Ss. 


Practical Confirmation Instructions. By John Henry Hopkins. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, pp. vi + 152. $.50. 
A series of confirmation instructions on the usual subjects done in a com- 
prehensive manner by an unusual man. The viewpoint is Anglo-Catholic. Such 
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a course, if widely used, might do much to lower the ‘mortality rate’ of con- 


firmed persons shortly subsequent to their confirmation. 
J. S. 


Knights of Jesus. By William J. Alberts. New York: Morehouse-Gorham 

Co., 1940, pp. iv + 23. $.20, 2.00 per dozen. 

The Knights of Jesus are wounded by sin; the medicine for these wounds is 
sacramental absolution. This little book, intended to help boys practise sacra- 
mental confession, contains forms for self-examination and confession and 
various aids to devotion. Its purpose is not furthered by the appeal to knight- 
hood. The simple expositions would be more forceful and more universally 
appealing and useful if this were omitted. The self-examination questions 
would be greatly improved if they reflected the positive exegesis of the Ten 
Commandments contained in the “duties toward God and neighbor.” Many 
workers with boys have found that prayers from which the “ thous,” “ thines ” 
and “thees” have been removed make for more immediate understanding and 


response. 
D.C. 


Health and Salvation. By Wallace E. Conkling. New York: Morehouse- 

Gorham Co., 1940, pp. iv + 46. $.50. 

The subtitle to this book is “ A Guide for the Practice of Spiritual Healing.” 
It is not an empty boast, for the book is just that. After describing the 
general interest in spiritual healing and the need for an adequate practice of 
it, the Bishop of Chicago tells how his own interest was awakened. This 
led him to develop certain practices in dealing with the sick people in his 
parish. The formal and corporate practice of Christian healing, which it is the 
purpose of this book to describe, is based on these procedures, and the author 
believes that much the same foundation work must be done in any parish before 
healing is made a part of the parish schedule. The services of healing are 
described in detail. Objections to Christian healing are adequately answered, 
and the good effects of the practice on priest and people are convincingly pre- 
sented. Anyone who feels that something should be done about Christian heal- 
ing, and who would like to know what preparations to make and what to do 


after they have been made, should have this book. 
D. Cc. 


Criminal Aspects of Faith Healing. By I. H. Rubenstein. Reprint from New 

England Journal of Medicine, 224: 239-242, 1941. 

The author of this article defines faith healing as the treatment of human 
ailments, injuries and diseases by mental ‘reasoning,’ argument and prayer. 
He cites court rulings which hold that faith healing, when used as a substitute 
for adequate medical care, is a menace to the public health, especially when in- 
fectious and contagious diseases are involved. It has been well established that 
the proper public authorities may restrict and even prohibit the practice of 
faith healing if it in any way endangers the public health. 
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Faith healers are, in general, subject to the penal provisions of the medical- 
practice acts if they give a diagnosis of the patient’s injury or disease, give 
treatment based on such diagnosis, ask pertinent questions of the patient as to 
his ailment, give massage, recommend or give any drugs, physical exercises, 
give directions as to diet or directly advise the patient to discontinue or abstain 
from medical or surgical treatment. 

Parents who are members of faith healing sects are required under the law 
to furnish infant children with proper medicines and medical care. The failure 
to provide such medical care is a public wrong and if the child is injured the 
parent can be convicted of criminal neglect of his child. If the child should 

die as the result of such neglect, the parent could be convicted of man- 
_ slaughter. If in such a case it can be shown that the faith healer made use 
i of any physical means or agency in addition to prayer, he can be convicted as 
i an accomplice, as an accessory before the fact or even as a principal on man- 
slaughter charges. 


A. H. 


' Religion and the Modern World. By various writers. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. 192. $2.00. 

This volume contains fifteen papers by various outstanding men in the 

American churches, on the general subject of Religion and the Modern World, 
presented last September at the University of Pennsylvania. Modern trends in 
Catholic and Protestant theology are reviewed; the relationship between religion 
and higher education is treated, as well as certain aspects of Christian-Jewish 
relations; the field of ethics is surveyed; and finally, the Church’s role in the 
present world order is analysed. 
i} The Presiding Bishop and the Bishop of West Virginia represent the 
Wh Episcopal Church in this volume. Bishop Strider’s paper is a scholarly analy- 
i} sis of the relationship between the Church and the present social order. Bishop 
i Tucker also reveals a sound scholarship in a discussion of The Role of the 


Church as a World Force. The contributions of Jacques Maritain on Con- 
i temporary Renewals in Religious Thought; of Reinhold Niebuhr on the rela- 
tion between religion and action, and Dr. Calhoun on Religion and Higher 
i Education, are particularly suggestive and valuable. 
P. S. K. 


Christianity Is Life. By Frank Whittington Creighton. New York: More- 
| house-Gorham Co., 1941, pp. x +96. $1.00. 

| These are addresses delivered to young people at the Cranbrook conference 
by the Bishop of Michigan. Largely dealing with moral matters—personal, 
esting. ‘ 


S. E. J. 
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